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BOSTON’S PLAYGROUNDS. 


1. Charlesbank, the Pioneer Playground. 2. The Columbus Avenue Playground. 
3. The Beach at City Point. 
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INVITATION. 


ites are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* * 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


n unusual kind of ‘‘drummer’’—a man who 
had nothing to sell, but ideas and sugges- 
tions to give—has just returned to his head- 
quarters in New York, after visiting more than 
sixty cities, from Boston at the East to San 
Francisco at the West, and from Duluth in the 
North to New Orleans in the South. He is 
the field secretary of the Playground Association 
of America, a society which has members in all 
parts of the country. His mission is to prompt 
municipal and state governments to provide 
adequate playgrounds for the children. - So 
successful has been the movement he represents, 
although the association is not yet two years 
old, that last year a hundred cities took the first 
steps to establish playgrounds. 

The city of Boston is heartily interested in 
this propaganda and alert to profit by the experi- 
ence of others. But Boston was not one of the 
places that needed to be drummed up, for more 
than forty years ago it began to make public 
provision for play and athletics. In 1866 it 
established ten floating baths, the first municipal 
baths in America; and in the same year there 
was started, in the old First Church on Chauncey 
Street, the first vacation school in this country. 
The first outdoor gymnasium, Charlesbank, was 
another Boston innovation; and for some years 
after it was opened, in 1889, there was nothing 
like it in the United States. In 1890 a thirty- 
acre ‘‘Playstead,’’ designed especially for small 
children, who had never been so well provided 
for before, or elsewhere, was set apart in 
Franklin Park; and in 1894 Franklin Field, a 
tract of forty acres, was purchased by the city, 
and soon after opened to the larger boys and 
young people. At that time the field seemed 
to establish a limit in one direction, yet now it 
is hoped to increase the area of this, ‘‘the 
university of the playgrounds’’ ; for in winter, 
when it is flooded, the surface is crowded with 
skaters, and on a pleasant Saturday in summer 
the twenty baseball-diamonds which the field 
accommodates are every one in use. 

But this great playground is a long distance 
from congested sections, and in 1898 the legisla- 
ture authorized the Boston commissioners of 
parks to expend not more than half a million 
dollars in creating a system of playgrounds. 
In the same year the completion of the system 
of public baths was undertaken, and in the year 
following the Paul Revere Grammar School, 
with ten showers for boys and as many for 
girls, set the example for school baths in this 
country. Meanwhile it was becoming evident 
that none of these good things, the playgrounds 
especially, would yield the benefits they should, 
unless they were under supervision. And al- 
though areas and facilities have been greatly 
enlarged and extended, probably the permanent 
gain of the past ten years is best represented 
by the fact that big boys cannot now deprive 
small boys of their fair chance to play ball, and 
no wandering hoodlum is permitted to drive a 
little girl from her favorite swing or sand-heap. 

At the present time the municipal playgrounds 
of Boston, more than twenty in number, aggre- 
gate nearly two hundred acres inarea. Franklin 
Field, with its forty acres, is the largest ; Prince 
Street, a tract of less than half an acre, the 
smallest. But the Prince Street playground 
represents the type that is now most needed, 
for it is at the crowded North End. Neighbor- 
hood playgrounds of half an acre, more or less, 


mean health and happiness to these populous } 


districts. That they will eventually be secured 
in all is certain. That all such provisions for 
the young people will be used and appreciated, 
the cover-page pictures prove. 

‘*Playground extension is one of the most 
important parts of the work of this department,’’ 
say the park commissioners of Boston, in their 
latest annual report. The attitude of citizens 
in general was indicated some years ago by a 
prominent Bostonian who has led or sustained 
every forward step along this line. ‘The day 
of the old-fashioned American city park has 
passed, or is passing,’’ he said. ‘‘If there still 
linger in Boston a few of those sacred enclosures, 
—places where the cast-iron fence still guards 
the untrodden grass, where the sacred elms nod 
plume-like above the chilly statues, guardian 
deities of the spot, and where no children’s 














voices are raised to disturb the decent mortuary 
stillness,—if a few such still remain, they are 
survivals of an era that has gone by, not char- 
acteristic institutions of the present day.’’ 
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{ro Cowper’s poem gives a clear idea of 
the emotions that possessed John Gilpin 
on a memorable occasion, a young man who 
lives in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, thinks 
he could add a few thrills to the record of 
Gilpin’s famous ride. The modern adventurer, 
passing along the street, saw a motor bicycle, 
which he recognized as a friend’s property, 
and took a notion to try it. He mounted, a 
bystander started the motor for him, and he 
was well on his way before he realized that 
he did not know how to stop the thing. He 
could cling on, however, and he had to do it 
when presently the speed went up to something 
like forty miles an hour. Near Ashley Falls 
he had a narrow escape from a freight-train. 
But in Canaan, across the Connecticut line, he 
saw a gleam of hope, for there the road circles, 
and he thought the cycle might be able to find 
its way home. Back on his route he came, 
over the railroad-track once more, through his 
own town, five miles beyond it, and then, in 
Housatonic, the motor gasped and stopped, by 
way of announcing that a ride of twenty-nine 
miles was enough. The young man thought 
so, too. He and the cycle returned to Great 
Barrington in a hay-rack. 
& 

Te years ago a citizen of Athol, Massa- 

chusetts, who was then fifty-nine years old, 
went to the selectmen and proposed to give the 
town his savings, nine thousand dollars, on 
condition of receiving six per cent. interest while 
he lived, his wife to receive one hundred and 
eighty dollars a year, and each of his three 
children to receive one hundred and twenty 
dollars a year after his death, should they sur- 
vive him. The town fathers studied the lon- 
gevity tables of the insurance companies, and 
made the bargain. But only recently the old 
man died, having gone beyond his ‘‘expectation’’ 
of life by some sixteen years, and having received 
from the town more than sixteen thousand 
dollars; and his widow and one daughter, who 
are jointly entitled to three hundred dollars a 
year, still survive, in excellent health. Which 
party gained by the transaction? The arith- 
metical experts of Athol are divided on the 
question. On the one hand it is argued that 
had the citizen put his money in the savings- 
bank, he would have had a smaller return in 
interest, but would still have the principal; on 
the other hand, that the town gains, since six 
per cent. was a reasonable rate for a loan, 
since the interest payments are liable at any 
time to lessen or end, and since the principal 
will never have to be repaid. 
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A HELPFUL FAMILY. 


he owls as a family are the most helpful of 

birds to the farmer. Their eyes and ears 
are remarkably acute, and are keenest in the 
early hours of the night and morning. Many 
harmful rodents are most active in their search 
for food during the night, and the owls are the 
natural check upon them, writes Mr. Finley 
in ‘‘American Birds.’”” The hawk hunts by 
day and the owl by night, and the work of one 
supplements that of the other. 

A family of barn-owls will number from 
three to seven birds. It is hard to believe what 
an amount of vermin a family of owls will 
consume. An old owl will capture as much or 
more food than a dozen cats in a night. The 
owlets are always hungry. They will eat their 
own weight in f every night, and more, if 
they can get it. A case is on record where a 
—a owl was given all the mice it could 

It swallowed eight, one after the other. 
The ninth followed, all but the tail, which 
for some time hung’ out of the bird’s mouth. 
The rapid digestion of birds of prey is shown 
by the fact that in three hours the little glutton 
was ready for a second meal, and swallowed 
four more mice. If this can be done by a single 
bird, what effect must a whole family of owls 
have on the vermin of a community ? 

It would be difficult to point out a more use- 
ful bird than the barn-owl in any farming 
country. Like many other birds, it deserves the 
fullest protection, but man is often its worst 
enemy. 

* © 


STRATEGY IN THE BUD. 


atharine, aged five, according to a writer in 

the Philadelphia Public Ledger, was too 
noisy at table. Her father reproved her, and 
said she was not to speak again at that meal 
unless she wanted something. 

Katharine became thoughtful, and a few 
moments later addressed her father. **Papa. 
rs. said I could ask for something if I wan’ 

i 
a ¢ Katharine, what is it?’’ 
**T want to talk.’ 


® © 


HEROIC TREATMENT. 


uring service in a certain church one warm 

Sunday many of the congregation, finding 
the air oppressive, rose and silently stole away. 
The minister, perceiving that the exodus was 
about to become epidemic, paused in his dis- 
course. 


‘*Brethren,’’ he said, ‘‘I am here to deliver 
a sermon, not a soliloquy !’’ 











Persons desirous of becoming compe- 
tent and successful Bookkeepers, Sten- 
ographers, Secretaries, or Commercial 
Teachers, with assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified, will find in the 


Bryant & Stratton 


A most desirable opportunity for 
study and practise under the 
and supervision of a large corps of 
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Now Located in its New School 
Building, 334 Boylston Street, 
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|ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 
amall ¢ Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits 
for college, scientific school and business. 
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You Can Heat the 
Smallest or the 
Biggest Building 
Cheapest with a 


Winchester Heater 
A Child Can Run It 


It is so easy of manipulation. Its 
corrugated fire box makes heat out 
of clinkers and cuts down coal bills. 
It is an ideal heater for an old as 
well as a new building. Hot water 
or steam is the cheapest method of 
heating. Write at once for our 
booklet on heating. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
234 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











COURSES OF STUDY: 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
SECRETARIAL COURSE. 
STENOGRAPHIC COURSE. 
CIVIL SERVICE COURSE. 
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SECRETARY, BRYANT & STRATTON SCHOOL, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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FROM THE FAMOUS 
Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 


Price, pent a ~ + 
id can’t be beaten for 
pasepase, comfort and conve- 
nience. Rollit, crush 
{. it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
or the piazza. Madeof fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
TAYLOR'S ti HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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15 cents extra, postage included. 


duces a most penetrating light. 








Shee Light is designed for the use of watchmen, hunters, travellers, 

and general household purposes. 
of the finger upon the button, and the darkest space is instantly illumi- 
nated. Pocket size, 14 x8% inches. 
becoming exhausted. Extra battery 4oc., east 


Vest Pocket Electric Light. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 





Tris Electric Light, which can be carried in the vest pocket, is always 

ready for use. A pressure upon a button, as shown in cut, pro- 
It is useful about the house, farm, 
stable or barn, or wherever a temporary light is required. When the 
battery is exhausted a new one can be obtained of us for 30c., post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 
FUSSGUI RIGS, 


Oy eS 
The “Ever Ready” Flash Light. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
40 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 
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It is ‘‘ever ready ’’— a pressure 


Gives about 3,000 flashes before 


Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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AILEY was too fair- 
minded to be able long 
to maintain her bitter 
feeling toward Miss Carver. 
The accident had been quite 
unavoidable, she knew, and she 
felt better, too, about the lady’s 
having spoken of her mother. 

“Only to think!’ she said, wistfully, to 
herself. ‘‘I might have had a mother as 
young and pretty as that if only she had 
lived.’? She was sorry the next day when, 
returning from a ride, she learned that Miss 
Carver had been at the house. 

‘‘She was so sorry about Blossom,’’ Aunt 
Ernestine said, tactlessly. ‘‘But I told her 
the dog had always been a perfect nui- 
sance.’’ 

At the speech Bailey steeled her heart 
anew. Not even Miss Carver’s fine cour- 
tesy and Vesta’s evident friendliness, when 
Bailey went formally with her aunt to 
return the call early the following week, 
disarmed the foolish resentment that still 
lurked in her. She warmed slightly toward 
Vesta, however, when the girl confided to 
her the eagerness with which she was look- 
ing forward to the Entre Nous party. 

The Entre Nous was the first social club 
that had ever existed among the young 
people of the town. It had given three 
successful parties, and rumor had it that 
the fourth, which was to be the last of the 
season, was to outshine all the others in 
splendor. 

The dance was held in a building that 
had been put up for a rink during the 
roller-skating ‘‘eraze,’’ and the club had 
been at great pains to decorate the huge 
main room. To Vesta Carver, whom the 
others thought of as familiar with European 
magnificence, the scene seemed one of actual 
splendor. It was really the first party she 
had ever attended, and to her it seemed 
almost like what she imagined a ball might 
be. 

Certainly she could hardly believe that 
she was the proud possessor of a printed 
order of dances and a pendent pink pencil, 
with which the president of the club was 
that very moment putting down his name 
for a waltz. She had never felt so grown- 
up in all her life before. 

**T wonder what Aunt Eunice is doing ?’’ 
she said to Bailey Seabright, who stood 
near. 

“Oh, she’s up-stairs with the old people,’’ 
Bailey answered. ‘‘She’ll be all right.’’ 

Doctor Seabright had brought his daugh- 
ter, on his way to visiting a patient. Later, 

a maid would come for her and take her 
home. Aunt Ernestine never went out in 
the evening. 

Up-stairs, in the room into which she had 
been conducted, Miss Carver had divested 
herself of her wraps, and stood hesitating. 
None of the other ladies seemed ready to go 
down-stairs, but she knew that Vesta would 
be expecting her. A number of the ladies 
were playing whist. Others were chatting 
together ; one or two had brought fancy-work, 
and all had a settled air, as if they meant to 
remain where they were. 

“This is Vesta’s first party,’’ she remarked 
to one of those near her. ‘‘I am afraid she 
will be feeling rather like a stranger. I think 
I will go down now.”’ 

The other looked surprised. ‘‘Down-stairs?’’ 

“Yes. Are you coming now?”’ 

“Oh, no. We—I think I’ll stay up here.’’ 

It was Miss Carver’s turn to be surprised, 
but she said nothing. She had lived in Centre 
Orton years before as a girl, but nearly all the 
ladies in the room were strangers to her. 

‘“*They seem a little formal,’’ she thought, as 
she descended the stairs. 

In the room which she had just left, the 
ladies regarded one another in some perplexity. 

“I hardly liked to tell her she mustn’t go,’’ 
said the one to whom she had spoken. ‘‘Per- 
haps some of us ought to have gone with her.”’ 

“The youngsters would soon have invited us 
to go back,’’ another replied, with a little laugh. 
**What did she go down for ?”’ 

“I think she was afraid her niece would 
feel neglected.’’ 

“‘Neglected !’’ It was one of the whist-players 
who spoke, and there was just a little hint of 
bitterness in her voice. ‘‘She won’t feel neg- 
lected. The young people don’t want any- 
thing of us nowadays except to fix them up 
and take them to places and bring them home 
again. When I think how I used to love to 
have my mother with me —’’ 

She broke off with a little shake of the head. 

“Fashions change, Mrs. Humphrey,” said the 
one who had first spoken. ‘‘ But it seemed queer 
enough to me the first time I brought Alice, 














“I AM AFRAID YOU WILL FIND IT DULL DOWN HERE,,.. 
YOU UP-STAIRS?” 


and found that we were expected to sit up here | 


and wait for the girls.’’ 

‘*They don’t want old people round, mar- 
ring their pleasure,’’ Mrs. Humphrey repeated. 
‘*But in my day we used to think it was more 
pleasure to have our parents near by.’’ 

The talk went on in a desultory fashion. 
Several of the chaperons expressed their disap- 
proval of the young people’s arrangement, 
which had relegated them to this upper room, 
but none proposed following Miss Carver, who, 
meanwhile, had reached the assembly-room. 

A quadrille was in progress as she slipped 
along the wall and gained a seat at the upper 








SHALL I ESCORT 


little baa lamb.’’ Harlow was a little inclined 
to play the man of the world. 

**Is this an Entre Nous party or a gooseberry 
tart?’’ he asked Dana Graham, the president, 
when the quadrille was over. 

Dana colored, following the other’s glance 
toward Miss Carver. 

*‘She doesn’t understand,’’ said he, 


| wouldn’t do to say anything to her.’’ 


‘No, I suppose not.”? Harlow smiled sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘After all, you know, you are 
youngsters. You can’t do anything about it.’’ 

This time Bailey flushed. ‘‘She won’t stay 
long, I guess,’’ she said. ‘‘She’ll see how 


end of the room, where a number of chairs were things are in a minute.’’ 
ranged. Nearly all the dancers turned to look | 


at her as she appeared, and then exchanged 
puzzled glances. Vesta, espying her, smiled a 


‘*Don’t you believe it,’’ was the reply. 
‘*The others will all be down before the eve- 
ning’s over.’’ 


welcome from the set at the head of the room. | A group had formed about the girls by this 


Her eyes were shining with enjoyment, and color 
bloomed in her usually pale cheeks. Miss 
Carver was glad to see her happiness. 

**T am glad the child has the chance at last,’’ 
she murmured to herself. ‘‘American girlhood 
is the happiest, after all.’’ 

‘*That’s Miss Carver,’’ Bailey Seabright said 
to her partner. ‘‘What in the world do you 
suppose she has come down-stairs for ?”’ 

Harlow Winston turned to look at the new- 
comer. He had not seen her before, for he was 
away that year at a boarding-school in another 
state. He had come home to attend this party. 

‘*Looks as if she’d come to play gooseberry 
for her little niece,’’ he said, smartly. 

“‘T should think she’d rather be up-stairs 
with the other old people,’’ was Bailey’s com- 
ment. 

**She probably thinks she has to mind her 





time, and comments were exchanged upon the 
departure from club custom. None of the new- 
comers expressed any very serious objections. 
The practise of banishing the chaperons had 
not arisen from any arbitrary rule; the dis- 
courtesy had grown, as it grows in most cases, 


out of ignorance and a little selfishness on the | 
part of the young people, and the indulgence of | 


their elders. Since the custom was established, 
however, most of the girls would have been 
reluctant to have their mothers go contrary to 
it. They would have thought it made them 
**look queer,’’ and would have feared that any 
girl whose mother proved so unreasonable would 
become unpopular among her fellows. 

Vesta Carver, however, had no such idea. 
She had felt a little strange and lonely before 
her aunt appeared, and was heartily glad to 


BAILEY ae oa MANAGEMENT 





|@ moment later. 
‘‘and it | 








have her there. She was sitting beside her | 
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when Harlow came up to claim 
the dance that he had secured 
earlier in the evening. He in- 
tended, incidentally, to open 
Miss Carver’s eyes to the situ- 
ation. 

**T am afraid you will find it 
dull down here,’’ he said to 
her. ‘‘Shall I escort you up-stairs? The 
other ladies are all there.’’ 

Miss Carver thanked him for his offer, 
although she declined it. 

‘I love to watch the dancers,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘Why don’t you go up and 
bring some of the others down?’’ This 
she suggested with a little twinkle of the 
eyes. ‘*They’ve no right to be up there, 
shirking their duty. You should have them 
come down and be sociable. ’’ 

**Like a children’s party ?’’ Harlow ven- 
tured, with a little lift of the eyebrows. 
Miss Carver regarded him good-humoredly, 

‘*Why, no,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Like a real 
grown-up party. We shall have to be treat- 
ing you as grown-ups, and letting you play 
with us before long.’’ 

Harlow was glad that the sets were 
forming and that it was time to lead Vesta 
out. 

‘*Your aunt would be happier up-stairs, 
I think,’’ he ventured to say during a 


pause. ‘‘The chaperons usually stay up 
there.”’ 
**Yes,’’ was her unexpected reply. ‘‘Isn’t 


it funny that they should? Aunt Eunice 
is different. She says she doesn’t in the 
least mind staying down-stairs—and it’s 
much pleasanter—having her down here— 
don’t you think ?”’ 

Meanwhile Miss Carver, unconscious of 
the discussion she had aroused, sat watch- 
ing the dancers, and smiling now and then 
at a young girl who sat alone not far from 
her. Presently the girl rose and came over 
to her. 

“I’ve been wanting to come and sit by 
you,’’ the girl confided. ‘‘I’ve been ill all 
winter, and this is the first party I have 
been out to. I’m forbidden to dance very 
much, and it’s rather dull watching alone. 
I’m Annie Bryson.’’ 

**T am so glad you came over here,’’ was 
the sympathetic reply. ‘‘It is pleasanter 
having company. Why didn’t you coax 
your mother to come down-stairs ?’’ 

**Mother did not come,’’ Annie explained. 
*‘She has such a bad cold. My older sister 
is here, up-stairs. ’’ 

**Playing whist?’’ 

‘I’m afraid not. Margaret is older than 
I, but younger than any one else up there. 
I’m afraid she can’t be having a good 
time.’’ 

‘Why not go up and bring her down 
here?’’ 

“Oh! Do you suppose I dare?’’ 

Miss Carver laughed. ‘This isn’ta lion’s 
den,’’ she said. ‘‘Suppose you try it?’’ 

Countenanced by the great Miss Carver, 
Annie did not require much urging. She 

slipped away, and presently returned with her 
sister, whom she introduced to the elder lady. 

‘*T was so glad to come down,’’ Margaret Bry- 
son said. ‘‘It was dreadfully dull up-stairs.’’ 

‘“‘What did I tell you?’’ Harlow Winston 
whispered, triumphantly, to Bailey Seabright, 
Two or three of the disap- 
proving ones had noted the addition to Miss 
Carver’s circle, and were commenting upon it. 

‘It’s outrageous !’’ Sallie Kennon exclaimed. 
‘*The boys could squelch Margaret Bryson, 
but who’s going to tell Miss Carver to go back 
up-stairs and sit down ?’’ 

**That’s right,’’ one of the boys responded. 
“It’s good-by to a lot of good times this sum- 
mer if we do.”’ 

**TIt’s good-by to liberty if we don’t,’’ Bailey 
said, gloomily. 

‘*‘What’s the harm, anyhow? This was 
from Harry French, one of the cleverest boys 
at the academy. ‘‘I’ve been over there talking 
to her, and it’s lots of fun. Half the girls in 
the room flock over there between dances.’’ 

This was true. One after another the girls 
had found their way to Miss Carver’s side, 
while they waited for their partners or sat out 
a dance, and had found the innovation pleasant. 

‘‘She’s great!’’ one boy announced to his 
sister, seeking her out. ‘‘You come over and 
be introduced; then I’ll know you’re looked 
after when I’m busy.’”’ 

Even Dana Graham had capitulated, won 
over by Miss Carver’s charm, and was a full 
member of what Harlow Winston had dubbed 
**The Apron-String Brigade.’’ 

But not all the young people had been con- 
tent supinely to surrender their rights. <A 
number remained outside the charmed circle, 
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threatening its destruction. Among the girls, 
Bailey Seabright led a group of protestants. 
She had been peculiarly exasperated to see 
Meta Farnsworth sitting beside Miss Carver, 
and had snubbed her friend sharply when Meta 
suggested that she return there with her. 
‘“*Thank you!”’ she had replied, with her 
grandest air. ‘‘I am still able to manage my 
own affairs. When I am not, I will tie myself 


to Miss Carver’s apron - string, and let her | 


manage for me.”’ 


Meta went away, grieved and sorry. She} 


could not understand the change that had come 
over Bailey; for had not Bailey declared only 
the day before that she held Miss Carver in no 
way responsible for little Blossom’s taking off? 
She confided her trouble to Nan Albro. 

‘*She’ll be all right to-morrow,’’ Nan said. 
‘*Bailey’s got a temper, we all know, Meta; 
but her heart’s in the right place.’’ 

After supper, the news of Miss Carver’s 
welcome having spread, several of the ladies 
ventured in to see the dancing. Mrs. Farns- 
worth was one of them, and Nan’s mother 
accompanied her. In the shade of a spreading 
palm Sallie Kennon encountered her own 
mother. 

“‘O dear!’ she cried, in dismay. ‘‘Mother, 
do go back up-stairs! They’re just spoiling 
everything for us.’’ 

Mrs. Kennon looked at her daughter timidly. 

‘‘So many are coming down,” she ventured. 

‘*Yes. But don’t you. The boys are mad 
as hops. Now, mother, do be reasonable, or 
I'll go straight home. They’ll never invite the 
girls again whose mothers persist in interfer- 
ing.’”’ And with a sigh Mrs. Kennon went 
back to report that side of the situation to the 
hesitating ones up-stairs. 

No others ventured down, but the protestants 
felt that the evening had been ruined. 








‘*It isn’t the mere fact of their coming in to 








| watch us,’? Bailey explained to them, as the 


evening drew to a close. ‘‘It’s the principle 
that’s involved. Are we rational beings, capa- 
ble of taking care of ourselves, or are we chil- 
dren, who have to be managed every minute?’’ 

She asked this tragically, looking from one to 
another. ‘‘Our very liberties are threatened !’’ 
she ended, fiercely. 

‘*That’s right,’’ commented Harlow Winston. 
‘*We’re free-born American citizens, and we 
don’t like gooseberry pie. They may love it 
in Europe, and their girls may need tabbies 
always round; but I’ll bank on American girls 
to manage their own affairs.’’ 

The big red automobile was at the door 
when the merrymakers came trooping down 
from the cloak-rooms.: Miss Carver was taking 
Mrs. Farnsworth and Meta home, as they lived 
out near The Elms. She greeted Bailey cor- 
dially. 

**T haven’t had an opportunity to speak to 
you before, dear,’’ said she. ‘‘Aunt Ernestine 
does not get out, does she? You must let me 
chaperon you, Bailey, when you need it. We 
must be good friends.’’ 

Was it always ‘‘must’’ with Miss Carver? A 
bright red spot glowed in each of Bailey’s 
cheeks. Miss Carver did not see it. She had 
turned to answer some one who spoke to her 
from the other side. 

‘* As if I were unable to manage for myself !’’ 
Bailey said aloud. 

** Bailey! Bailey!’ Nan Albro laid a 
warning hand on the girl’s arm. 

‘*Be careful, Bailey! She will hear you!’’ 

‘*Hear me?’”’ Bailey was white now with 
wrath. ‘‘Why shouldn’t she hear me?’’ she 
demanded, hotly. ‘‘If none of you girls have 
courage enough to defend your rights, at least 
I have—even against Miss Carver. Just you 
watch and see.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





HE money involved was not enough to 
be a crushing loss. Neither the family’s 
little luxuries nor Frank’s education 

depended on it. At fifty, Blair Marshall was 
not the man to put all his eggs in one basket. 
But it was a matter of prestige, of standing in 
the community. 

No man who has ‘‘farmed it’’ almost forty 

years likes to hear it said of him, ‘‘Yes, he’s a 
good farmer, but he certainly missed it when 
he bought the Frog Pond.’’ And in the post- 
office during the last year Blair Marshall had 
more than once heard as much said of him. 
In fact, it had come to be the generally 
accepted view that the Frog Pond was 
an irremediable blunder, the one blemish 
upon an otherwise exceptionally prosper- 
ous career; and in the mind of its owner 
the ill opinion of his neighbors rankled 
deeply. 

It was a June evening in the eighth 
year of his ownership when he first con- 
fided to Janet, his wife, his most dismal 
forebodings. 

‘*Mother,’’ he confessed, as he looked 
across at the wood, behind which lay the 
offending piece of property, ‘‘I don’t 
know what I’m ever going to do with 
that wretched swamp. I hate to give up 
and sell. And if I did, who’d think of buy- 
ing it? And yet it won’t raise anything—but 
taxes.’ 

“It would if it was drained, wouldn’t it?’’ 
asked his wife. 

“Tf it was drained!’’ His eyes lighted with 
a momentary enthusiasm. ‘‘If it was drained, 
there wouldn’t be anything you couldn’t raise 
on it, and it’d last my time and Frank’s with- 
out an ounce of fertilizing. But there’s the 
puzzle. Why, I thought that when they put 
through the big ditch, 1’d have the finest forty 
acres in the state, and that, you know, was 
why I bought it. But I’ve got now just what 
I had at first—I’ ve got the Frog Pond.’’ 

‘*It wouldn’t help to ditch it some more?’’ 

‘‘Diteh it!’ His tone was almost angry. 
‘‘T’ve ditched it seven years. Find the ditch 
filled up every year and clean her out again, 
and now that land’s as full of water as a sponge. 
You know cranberries used to grow there, but 
they’ ve died out. I guess I’ve managed to get 
it too dry for cranberries and too wet for every- 
thing else. I don’t dare trust the cattle in there 
only in the dryest kind of season, like this. I 
don’t like giving up, but seven years is a terrible 
long time to keep paying taxes on a dead horse— 
and it cost eight hundred dollars on the s' 

**Did you ever talk with Frank about it?’’ 

“No. I’ve been wrestling with it since before 
Frank was in high school. It’s not likely he’d 
know anything to do.’’ 

**ffe made the peas grow.”’ 

There was just a hint of raillery in the tone, 
and Blair Marshall understood its meaning. 
The fact was that the preceding year Frank | 
had won permission to go to an agricultural 
college through making peas grow on land | 
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THEN HE WENT DEEPER, AND FOUND 
- A SORT OF PEAT. 


where his father had declared it was impossible 
to raise them. His father had not forgotten all 
the ridicule which in other days he had heaped 
upon what he termed ‘‘this germ nonsense,’’ 
and how, in his own phrase, he had had to 
**back down on it.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ he answered, with a grim smile, ‘‘he 
made the peas grow. Well, I’ll talk to him 
when he gets home. Let’s see, it’s only just 
about two weeks now, isn’t it?’’ 

‘Thirteen days,’’ was the answer. 

On the fourth evening after reaching home 
Frank sat in his room, reading a pamphlet of 
the Agricultural Department, when his father 
walked in. Such a visit was a quite unwonted 
event, and he rose at once to offer a seat. His 
father sat down and looked about him with a 
certain aversion, if not hostility, at the pictures 
and the college banners on the walls and the 
tennis-racket in the corner. He would not have 
liked to admit it, but he had a prejudice against 
these things. They seemed to him a part of 
what he most dreaded in colleges—the influence 
which leads boys away from the wholesome, 
simple life of the farm, from all home life, it 
sometimes seemed to him. 

‘*Well,”’? he said, ‘‘what have you learned 


’ | this year?’’ 


‘*T’ve studied all of those,’’ replied the boy, 
indicating an impressive row of books upon the 
table, ‘‘besides my notes on Professor Pierce 
Stewart’s lectures.’’ 

‘That isn’t the point,’’ replied his father. 
“*How much have you got in here?’’ and he 
lightly tapped Frank’s forehead. 

**Not all that’s in the books, but a lot more 
than I had last year.’’ 

‘Do you think you could do a better day’s 








haying than you could then?’’ inquired the 
farmer, half jocularly. 

“Try me.”’ 

Blair Marshall smiled, for he liked that sort 
of a reply. ‘‘I will,’’ he said, ‘‘but just now 
I’ve got something harder. What am I going 
to do with the Frog Pond? Your mother 
thought maybe you could work it out.’’ 

“It isn’t drained yet?’’ 

**No, nor ever will be. Leastways, maybe 
it could be drained, but I’ve givenitup. Idon’t 
know but I’ll let ’em sell it for taxes, the way 
they did every year before I bought it.’’ 

Frank realized that the situation must be seri- 
ous if his father contemplated anything so like 
unconditional surrender. ‘‘Oh, I wouldn’t do 
that!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It would set the neigh- 
bors all to talking so, you know.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’? his father answered, ‘‘they’d 
talk.”’ He realized far better than did Frank 
just what that talk would be. 

‘*But then,’’ he continued, vindictively, ‘‘I’ ve 
worked for that land seven years, and good 
land it is if once you could get the water out of 
it, but I ain’t so much in love with it as Jacob 
was with Rachel, and I ain’t going to work it 
any seven years more. I’mthrough. I wouldn’t 
say it outside the family, but I don’t mind 
owning to you that I don’t know enough to 
make that piece of land worth anything. What 
I want to see is whether your college has taught 
you so that you’]] know enoug 

Frank sat for some moments in silence. 

‘*When I grew the peas,’’ he said, and at 
the recollection father and son grinned at each 
other across the table, ‘‘why, then I picked out 
my own problem ; but this time you’ re assigning 
my work for me. I don’t know that I’ll do so 
well with it.” 

‘*That’s so,’’? his father admitted, ‘‘ but 
you’ ve nothing to lose. You’re in college now, 
and you’re going through, clear to the bitter 
end, if you want to, though there are things in 
colleges, and agricultural colleges, too, that I 
don’t like a mite.’” Blair Marshall’s prejudices 
died hard. ‘‘Only if you win out on this 
you’ ll—what was that word you were using the 
other day?—you’ll rehabilitate the Marshall 
name for farming. It’ll stop Elmer Mason 
from telling how your daddy ‘fell down’ when 
he bought that forty acres of swamp-land.”’ 

From the first winter that he had been con- 
sidered old enough to be trusted with a gun, 
Frank had hunted rabbits in the Frog Pond, so 
that he knew the geography of the place thor- 
oughly; but his first real inspection of it he 
made the following morning. 

It lay in a hollow between the timber land of 
the Marshall and Mason farms, and such had 
been the dryness of the season that he was able 
to walk over most of it without wetting his 
feet. The Frog Pond, indeed, was a name 
characterized rather by picturesqueness than 
accurate description. 

Over it all there grew waist-high a tough and 
wiry shrub, in appearance not unlike huckle- 
berry bushes. Beneath this underbrush was a 
straggling growth of meadow-grass, and all the 
rest was moss, a moss so soft that to walk upon 
it was like walking in a haymow, beautiful 
moss, tipped sometimes with emerald, some- 
times with Venetian red, and then shading 
through a whole gamut of greens into salmon 
pink at the roots, and then a sickly white, the 
white of grass grown under a plank. 

Frank pulled some of it, and found the ten- 
drils fully six inches long, while underneath 
them was—not earth, but more moss, brown 
and decaying. With a spade which he had 
brought he dug down for a couple of feet or 
more, and still found moss; then he went 
deeper, and found what he had thought he 
would—that there the de- 
cayed moss became a sort 
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father, when they met at noon, ‘‘but you must 
give me time. You know you had seven 
years.” 

That evening, in his own room, he wrote a 
long letter to Prof. Pierce Stewart. He de- 
scribed the Frog Pond as accurately as he 
could, and by the same mail with the letter h: 
sent a package of the brush and moss. 

He had driven to the village the afternoon 
the answer came, and he read it as Dobbin 
jogged homeward along the country road. 

‘As to the specimens you send,’’ so began 
the part that really counted, ‘‘the brush is 
Chamedaphne calyculata (L.) Moench, com 
monly called Leather-leaf. It is almost alway. 
found with moss of this variety, and, so far « 
I am able to learn, has never been put to an) 
use. The moss is what is known as Sphagnun: 
moss, and much of it is found in Michigan 
Wisconsin and New Jersey. I am surprised « 
your finding it on your father’s farm, as I ha: 
never before heard of it in your state. Owii 
to the way in which it retains moisture (y: 
probably noticed that a handful of it is almo 
a perfect sponge) it is highly valued by nurser: 
men as a packing for the trees and shrubs whic: 
they ship. 1 spoke with Mr. Fleischman abou: 
it yesterday, and showed him your specimens. 
He tells me that moss of this quality sells, i 
quantities, for about one dollar a bale, a ba): 
weighing some thirty pounds.’’ 

The family was at supper when Frank can 
in, and without a word he laid the open letter 
beside his father’s plate. 

Its contents furnished matter for a discussiv: 
which lasted far beyond the usual early hour vi 
going to bed. 

‘‘But we won’t count any chickens before 
they’re hatched,’”’ such was his father’s final 
summing up. ‘To-morrow morning you take 
the train for Nellegar, and you go right to 
Mercer’s. I’ve bought trees of Joe Mercer 
twenty years, and I believe he’s straight. Show 
him your moss and ask him all about it, and 
if you can, get an order from him for a dozen 
bales or so. I don’t know how much he uses, 
or whether he uses any, but I know he does 
considerable business.’’ 

**You don’t think it would be better for you 
to go?’”’ suggested Frank. 

‘No, no. I’ve given it up. You've taken 
it now, and I want you to see it through, and 
reap the glory, if there’s going to be any. ‘Tell 
Mercer that you’re Blair Marshall’s boy. He’|! 
know who i are, and I guess he’ll do what’s 
righ ” 

There was an odd smile on Frank’s face 
when he returned the next afternoon. He had 
come in earlier than he had expected, and had 
walked up from the village. 

‘*Well,’’ said his father, ‘‘did you see Jue 
Mercer ?”’ 

**Yes.”’ 

‘**Give you an order ?’’ 

6*Ves,’” 

**How much ?”’ 

‘*Four car-loads,’’ answered Frank. 

**Four car-loads !’’: 

**Yes. He said he used about that amount 
every season. He-hadn’t bought yet, and he 
would rather buy of you than anybody else; 
and besides, it was a saving on freight. Ile 
will pay a dollar a bale, and he says it will run 
a hundred and seventy-five to two hundred bales 
a car-load.’’ 

**And you know how to get it out?’’ 

‘*He said just cut it out in blocks with 
a hay-knife and spread it in the pasture. 
Keep turning it until it’s dry, and then bale 
it up, keéping it as free as we could from the 
brush.’’ 

Mrs. Marshall had been engaged upon a 





of peat. How deep the peat 
might be there was no tell- 
ing. 

“It would burn, too, I 
believe, if it were dri 
he thought. 

But, after all, who in 
America dreamed of cutting 
peat? It would be a hun- 
dred years before they came 
to fuel of that sort. 

Leaning upon the handle 
of his spade, he studied the 
scene. The unremunerative 
luxuriance of it all called 











to mind a quotation from 
Emerson, copied in one of 
his college note-books, and 
the quotation determined the direction of his 
thoughts. ‘‘A weed is a plant the use of which 
has not yet been discovered.’’ 

‘*As to whether this land can be drained,’’ 
he reflected, ‘‘father knows a great deal better 
than I do,—so he does about any crop that we 
might try to raise here,—and he has given it 
up. But as to what grows here now—it’s weeds 
to him and it’s weeds to me. Is there any 
man it isn’t weeds to? That’s the question.’’ 

He pulled a sprig of the brush, which looked 
as if it might have huckleberries, but did not. 
He looked down at the moss at his feet. 

“*Tt’s pretty, anyway,’’ he murmured. ‘‘Only 
that won’t pay the taxes.’’ 

Then he selected some specimens of both, 
and slowly and thoughtfully walked home. 

“I haven’t worked it out,’’ he said to his 





|do it, anyway. 
| get. The dry spell’s helped us, for we can eet 


THE NEIGHBORS WERE CONSIDERABLY CONCERNED. 


problem in mental arithmetic, and now s/\¢ 
spoke: ‘‘A dollar a bale—two hundred bales 2 
car—four cars, that’s eight hundred dollars. 
Why, father, it’s just what you paid for tle 
land.’’ 

‘*But, of course,’’ Frank broke in, *‘that is’t 
clear. There’ll be a press to buy, and then 
there’1l be the labor.’’ 

‘*And how,’’ exclaimed his mother, qu! 
aghast at this new aspect, ‘‘how’ll you evel 
cut four car-loads ?’’ 

Blair Marshall, however, was not the Pu! 
to be found wanting when the occasion, await«d 
for seven years, knocked at his door. 

‘*We’ll do it,’’ he declared. ‘‘I’1] buy a ba: - 
press in the morning. I’ve often thought 1’d 
And there are men we “! 
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right on there with a team. We’ll show ’em 
there’s something in the Frog Pond, after all.’”’ 

The neighbors were considerably concerned 
when first the taking out of the moss was begun, 
the more so as neither Biair Marshall nor his 
gon showed any eagerness in goming forward 
to offer explanations. Matt Ellsworth expressed 
the hope that ‘‘off there to that agricult’ral 
school, Frank hadn’t got the idea that a man 
could use such stuff as that there moss for silo 
feed’; while Elmer Mason confessed he did 
not ‘‘know what they were at, but it was time 
that Marshall was gettin’ somethin’ out o’ the 
Frog Pond.’’ 

Meanwhile the work went on. When the 
first car-load of moss was shipped, the neigh- 
bors were impressed. So they were as there 
followed other shipments and to other towns. 
Gradually a rational explanation of the mystery 
began to ‘‘percolate’’ through the countryside, 
and with it a prevailing opinion that ‘‘Marshall 
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was makin’ a mighty good thing out o’ that 
piece 0’ swamp-land o’ his.’’ 

It was not until September, however, and 
after Frank’s return to college, that his father 
indulged himself in anything approaching an 
official bulletin of victory. 

**Yes,’’ he owned to Elmer Mason, in the 
post-office one afternoon, ‘‘we cleaned up about 
three hundred dollars off it this season, besides 
paying for the press and tools. I guess we’ll 
do better another year. I can’t say that I give 
myself much credit for it, though; Frank 
worked out the idea. 

‘You know,’’ he added, as they passed out 
of the door, ‘‘I never used to fancy these schools 
for teaching farming. I thought they were all 
moonshine, and a boy could learn more on the 
home place any day; but I’ve learned better. 
Well,’’ and he gathered up his reins and clucked 
to Dobbin, ‘‘they say a man’s never too old to 
learn, and I guess it’s so.’’ 
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“7 ’D give fifty 
| I ) dollars down 


for a hun- 






sally forth. One by 
one the other gentle- 





dred and seventy-five 
pounder, in good condition !’’ declared the host 
of the Anglers’ Anchorage. 

‘*Poof! I’d give five hundred!’ laughed the 
New Yorker, who owned several electric roads 
and was a director in one or two banks. 

‘‘On your own hook and line, sir,’” amended 
the host, suavely. 

“Of course. On my own hook.” 

The Bostonian dropped a bead of oil on the 
axle of a dismembered reel, and delicately 
smeared it over the steel with his finger-tip. 

‘*T had a good one on yesterday, but —’’ 

The New Yorker and the man who favored 
an eight-ounce rod exchanged the glance of 
cynical brotherhood. 

‘‘We know that one,’’ they said, wearily. 
‘The one that might have been !’’ 

‘*But my reel was gummy and the line 
parted,’’ continued the Bostonian, with char- 
acteristic deafness. ‘‘I think he weighed at 
least one hundred and thirty. One of the 
Salem Kents caught a hundred and ninety 
pounder last season. But that happened at 
Tampico.’’ 

“There’s no doubt that Mexican fish run 
heavier,’’ said the man who always felt a desire 
to apologize for the Bostonian. ‘‘ But these are 
big and gamy enough for me—when I get one. 
Three days without a bite!’’ 

‘It’s a little early,’’ reassured the host. 
‘*The main body hasn’t struck in yet. When 
they do there’ll be fishing.’’ 

The Bostonian, tenderly assembling the oiled 
bits of steel, smiled coldly. 

“Yet you offered fifty dollars for a hundred 
and seventy-five pounder a minute ago.’’ 

‘Sure. And I expect to pay the money,’’ 
said the host. ‘‘If I had time, I’d go out and 
win the reward myself. I want a nice fish for 
the hall mantelpiece, that’s all.’’ 

As he bustled indoors, the New Yorker and 
the man with the eight-ounce rod exchanged 
another glance of understanding. 

‘His fifty is safe,’’ said the New Yorker. 

‘*Wish I could feel as sure about my little 
pile,”” said the other. ‘*This place is too far 
up. Only the light scouts will ever get here. 
Wish I hadn’t exchanged old camps for new.’’ 

On the lowest step of the veranda, Bert 
Christianson and Sidney James listened rever- 
ently. The new Anglers’ Anchorage had 
dropped like an Aladdin’s palace into their 
surroundings, and every day they came to bask 
in its atmosphere of elegant leisure. Here 
were grown men from the North, stout and 
florid with good living, who talked of fishing as 
if it were the business of the land. It was 
upsetting yet fascinating, this new light on the 
unfamiliar waters of the blue lagoon. 

They were fishermen themselves, although in 
the surreptitious fashion of boyhood. Seining, 
which is hard work, had the family approba- 
tion, but bait-fishing was frowned upon. These 
men of the North would as soon dynamite the 
lagoon as sweep it with a net, and here was 
Host Simpson offering half a hundred dollars 
fora mere herring! Bert and Sidney exchanged 
looks that recorded a common vow. 

‘*But where are we going to get the tackle!’’ 
mourned Bert. ‘‘I’ve nothing that will hold 
one as big as that.’’ 

Neither had Sidney. As he was considering 
the problem, the host reappeared and called to 
him, ‘‘Here you, Sid! Take Mr. Worthington 
out, will you? It’s no use waiting for that lazy 
darky,’’ he added, to the Bostonian. ‘‘Like as 
not he won’t come round, and the boy knows 
where the fish are all right.’’ 

_The man from Boston studied the boy through 
his glasses. The eyes behind them were sharp 
but kindly. ‘*Perhaps you'd like to try for that 
fish of Simpson’s,’’ he suggested. ‘‘I’ ve several 
extra rods, and you may use one.” 

Poor Bert! He could not help feeling envi- 
ous as he watched the joyous Sidney tuck the 








men, accompanied by 
their negro boatmen, went down to the landing. 
No one noticed him sitting there on the step. 
The clear blue of the sky and the flashing water 
mocked at him. 

‘*T s’pose they think I’m too young,”’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘Sid’s two years older. That’s 
why.” 

It was not much of a consolation. It was 
none, in fact. He sat there trying hard to be 
manly, but seeing the little scattered flotilla of 
boats through a mist. 

Again the host came to the door, and his eye 
rested on the rather forlorn fig- 
ure. ‘‘Hello, young man!’’ he 
said. ‘‘How are you—pretty 
quick on your pins?”’ 

‘*What, sir?’’ asked Bert. 

**Good with your legs? Can 
you use ’em? Make ’em move 
faster than a darky’s? I want 
an errand done at the village, 
and I want it done quick.”’ 

“*T reckon I’m quick, sir,’’ 
said Bert, as a plan darted into 
his mind. 

Lean and wiry from much 
outdoor work, he made the trip 
to the village and back in less 
than half an hour, surprising 
Mr. Simpson exceedingly. 

‘*What, back so quick!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘You’re all right. 
T’ll have to use you again.”’ 

He held out a bright quarter, 
but Bert, flushing, put his hands 
behind his back. 

““T’d be mighty glad to run 
errands for you, sir,’’ he said, 
breathlessly, ‘‘any time, sir. 
But I don’t want money. If 
you’d let me have—if you’d —’’ 

“Tf I’'d what?’’ 

“If you’d lend me an old 
rod, I’d try to catch that tarpon 
for you.”’ 

Mr. Simpson slowly pocketed 
the quarter. ‘‘You think fifty dollars in the 
lagoon are better than a quarter in the hand, 
eh! Well, I don’t-know.’’ He eyed the boy 
meditatively. *‘Ever used a rod?’’ 

**Lots of times. I’ve caught sea-trout and 
cavally and kingfish and tarpon, too. But 
they were small ones,’’ Bert added, truth- 
fully. 

**T don’t know,”’ mused Simpson. ‘‘Well, all 
right. I’ll let you have a rod and fixings if 
you’ll promise to do more errands. A rod costs 
good money.’’ 

“I'll promise,” said Bert. 

After a man is tired of trout, and has come 
to be a match for the skilful salmon, he is 
likely, if he is a consistent angler, to turn to 
Southern waters for new conquests. There he 
will find among the hordes of strange fish eager 
to take his bait a giant herring, that for weight, 
agility and cunning is the king of all game- 
fishes, with the possible exception of the huge 
leaping tuna. Men who have found salmon- 
fishing an easy sport have had their pride 
lowered when they came to cast a tarpon line 
in some placid lagoon. Here there are no run- 
ning waters or eddy-encircled rocks to compli- 
cate the battle; nothing but the big fish himself 
to fight, but the chances are that he will beat 
you. 

Bert had his own logy bateau and his par- 
ticular friend and admirer, Wash Lee, who 
stood ready to do menial labor for him at any 
moment. 

It never entered the youthful autocrat’s head 
to ask a favor of Lee. If he planned a fishing 
expedition, he merely mentioned the fact within 
Lee’s hearing, and it was then understood that 
the darky was to do the rowing. 

The idea of fishing for tarpon like ‘* de 


| unusual sense of importance. 





| dead blue lagoon. 
| the hotel lay off to the north, as motionless as if 


rod under his arm and | 
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gen’men from de No’th’’ inflated Lee with an | like a knife. On the hook were the staring 
At the appointed | head and bleeding shoulders of a tarpon, the 
time he appeared at the landing with a brand-| rest of whose body lay in the maw of a thievish 
new rag round his perennially sore toe, and shark. 
the left hind foot of a rabbit in his trousers “T reckon we-all better go on home,’’ said 
pocket. Lee, shudderingly. ‘‘l doan’ like fishing fo’ 
**She’ll shore bring us luck, too,’’ he con- | sharks.’’ 
fided. ‘‘She’s de same what Yaller Jake bruck Bert put on another mullet and cast it clear 
de las’ dry spell with.’’ | of the cloudy spot on the water. 
Bert sniffed. He had not much faith in such ‘“*This is where we get action,’’ he said. 
charms, at least, when it came to fishing. He ‘*Some of ’em are going out hungry.’’ 
put a pop-eyed, slippery, one-pound mullet on The bait had hardly sunk below the surface 
the hook, and swung it overboard. The velvet | befure the same uncanny upheaval occurred. 
cluck of the big reel was inspiriting music. He | Again the line crept out and out, stealing away 
had never held such a perfect rod in his hands | from the boat. Then Bert struck, and with a 
before, and his pulse stirred bravely. shower of drops the line straightened like a 
There was not a ripple on the surface of the steel wire, and the rod creaked under the dead 
The scattered boats from | weight. It was a dead weight only for an 
instant. After that it was so much alive that 
the reel shrieked high to the fierceness of its 
rush. 
One hundred feet from the boat the tarpon 


glued there. Bert had chosen new ground near 
the narrow inlet, where the tide runs in from 
the sea in long, pulsating jets, like blood in an 

artery. shot out of the water. Up he went, his cheeks 

He had dropped anchor there at slack water, | flaring from the red gills till he seemed all 
but the iridescent film that gathers on the sur- | enormous head. Still he rose, foot on foot of 
face at such times was now beginning to break | blinding silver, and at the great length of him 
up into lines and darkening feathers that glided | Lee gasped and pulled the rabbit’s foot from 
slowly toward the head of the lagoon. Soon it | his pocket. 
was all gone. Then the first clean gush of} ‘‘Conjure him! Conjure him!’’ he yelled, 
sea-water came, lifting the boat a little, and | and shook the little hairy pad at the fish as it 
letting it sink gently as it rolled on. |curved in a high are and fell back, driving 

With this green water came predatory fish. | foam to the boat. 

Few of them were visible, but now and then Now he rushed steadily and straight for the 
a porpoise showed a slice of fat, muddy back, | head of the lagoon. The raised tip of the rod 
or a piratically slanted fin ripped the sur-| put its strain upon him, but a tarpon six feet 
face. In the lagoon there was plenty of gentle | long is not to be turned or tired by such tricks. 
prey. Foot after foot of the line spun from the reel. 

When the tarpon came, it was a descent of | Bert had no finger-stalls, and the thin silk ate 
Norsemen. Boring their way up the inlet, their | hot into the flesh of the thumb with which he 
bright backs rising and falling, they came in | tried to brake the line. 
rushing fleets—eager to be the first on the feed- Two hundred and fifty feet ran out, and the 
ing-grounds. They stretched from shore to | fatness of the reel was gone before the tarpon 
shore like the metal plates of a steel corslet,| swung. He came straight for the boat. Bert 
racing so close to the boat that they cast spray | reeled frantically. It would not do to give the 
into it, but not one noticed the hooked mullet. | fish too much slack. There was a dreadful 
He was too insignificant all by himself. They | droop to the line when the second leap came 
wanted a school to charge and devour, worry | and the tarpon rose, higher than before, and 
slatted his great head vigorously. 
When he turned in mid-air he 
bent like a steel bow, and 
snapped out straight again with 
a jerk that tossed the line high. 

But in the heart of the suds 
and broken water the line stiff- 
ened, and Bert knew he had the 
fish well-hooked. Well-hooked 
is far from being safely landed. 
A tarpon can perform more acro- 
batic feats than almost any other 
game-fish in the sea; and a 
straight rush, if not stopped in 
time, will inevitably end in a 
broken line. 

Not once did the tarpon sulk. 
It was straight fighting every 
minute. With rod and reel and 
bloody fingers Bert fought back, 
and the hour that passed seemed 
a dozen. He was bathed in 
sweat, and every muscle ached. 
Even his teeth ached under the 
dogged pressure of his jaws. 
Lee chewed on his precious 
rabbit’s foot with savage dis- 
regard of its value. He might 
have ground it up if the tarpon 
had not intervened. 

During the first half of the 
second hour the fish seemed as 








HE THRUST HIS HANDS INTO THE WIDE GILLS... AND . 
FOUGHT WITH SHUT EYES. fresh as ever, but a series of huge 

; leaps and their smacking falls 

and scatter. In a few minutes they were gone | tired him. For the first time Bert was able to 


gather in a hundred feet of line, the tarpon 

‘*We’s too far down !’’ wailed Lee, in despair. | yielding sullenly to the strain. He lay now 
‘‘Dey’s gone up to de boats, and Sid’ll catch | within a few yards of the boat, dorsal fin out, 
our fish, sure. Pull up de anchor, Mister Bert. | his six feet of silver gleaming through the 
Pull him up!’ water. 

‘*Pull up nothing,’’ said Bert, sturdily, al-| ‘‘Coax him, Mister Bert!’’ pleaded Lee, gaff 
though he was somewhat pale. Hg had never|in hand. ‘‘Lemme get jus’ one jab at him 
seen so many of the great fish before. ‘‘I’ve | with dis yere pike.’’ 
watched this place, and if you can’t catch one | Bert touched the reel with numbed fingers, 
here, you can’t any where.’’ | but gentle as the pull was, it roused the tarpon 
- He drew in his line and put on a vigorous | to a last fury. Out of the suddenly swirling 
mullet from the bucket. The ‘‘bait’’ scouted | water he rose, open-mouthed, and before the boys 
here and there, feeling the danger. In every | could move he was upon them with an impact 
way it did its best to draw that danger down | that sent Lee and the oars flying, and thrust 
upon its defenseless head; but the sun passed | the gunwale of the boat beneath the surface. 
the zenith and sank slowly toward the west, Bert and the tarpon and the broken halves of 
and the reel hung silent on the rod. | the center seat thrashed about on the flooded 

The fish ‘‘were not biting,’’ as the anglers | bottom. The boy’s length was less than that 
say. They were there and at work. Patches | of the great fish, but he thrust his hands into 
of shadow and patches of foam mottling the | the wide gills and wound his legs round the 
blue of the lagoon showed that the mullet and | slippery body, and fought with shut eyes. He 
small fry were being harried, but no silk line | was fighting in his own element and the tarpon 
tautened. Anglers are patient folk, but they | was not. The muscular body ceased to heave 
have their superstitions, and one of them is | under him; and when the streaming Lee cau- 
that when fish show a disinclination to bite tiously appeared at the gunwale, the rabbit’s 
they cannot be made to. One after another, as | foot protruding from his lips, the real struggle 
the sun sank, they quietly took their rods apart | was over. 
and stole back to the landing; all but Bert and The tarpon, stuffed and varnished, hangs 
the Bostonian, who had made it a principle to | over the hall fireplace of the fashionable Anglers’ 
combat all conventional conclusions. | Anchorage, and under it is this inscription: 

It was high flood. Six hours had passed. ‘‘The Silver King. Caught by Herbert Chris- 
The drowsy Lee came out of his cat-nap sud- | tianson, June 3, 1907. Weight 204 pounds.’’ 
denly, and with an inarticulate exclamation. | And when the new guest stands open-mouthed 
Something had surged in the water close by. | before it, the host adds something like this: 
The drooping line took life and straightened ‘Yes, sir, that’s a record fish for this coast. 
mysteriously. If I’d known you were coming, I’d have tried 

But before Bert could strike, the water boiled 


to arrange a day with Bert for you. He’s our 
and broke noisily, and a wide dorsal fin cut it best guide, and his time is booked way ahead.’’ 


with the inflow that had brought them. 
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THE START OF THE MESSENGERS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


[° view of the terrible losses by the last Fourth 
of July celebration, the city of Cleveland 
determined that it will have no more bloody 
Independence days. The common council passed 
an ordinance prohibiting the use of firearms and 
fireworks on the Fourth of July. May the 
example spread. 


pores visions of the future are always val- 
uable, if they serve only to stimulate the 
imagination. The secretary of the Postal Prog- 
ress League looks forward to a time when the 
rural delivery shall convey to the ‘‘man at the 
sources’’ electric power for mechanical purposes, 
freight and passengers, and shall furnish tele- 
graph and telephone service. Stranger dreams 
have come true. 


hat chance has a young man to rise in the 
employment of a large corporation? is a 
question frequently asked. Of course it depends 
largely on the young man; but according to a 
statement recently sent out by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, sixty-seven of the eighty- 
five principal officers of the company started at 
the bottom and worked up. A fact like this is 
worth many volumes of theorizing on the subject. 
pat fires are among the regular annual 
sufferings of the Eastern States. The dry 
weather this year has made the loss unusually 
heavy in New England, New York and other 
states. Not only valuable timber, but farm- 
houses, planted fields and precious forest loam 
have been destroyed. Scientific forestry and 
wise legislation are necessary to protect our 
trees against the combined armies of flames, 
bugs and unintelligent lumbermen. 
f the bakers will make good bread out of pure 
flour and educate the people to buy it, ‘‘the 
great destroyer of domestic happiness, dyspepsia, 
will be removed, and we shall hear no more of 
the divorce problem.’’ So Doctor Wiley, the 
government food expert, told the American 
Biscuit Makers’ Association the other day. 
The harm done by heavy bread, soggy pie crust 
and greasy cakes is so ‘great that no one has 
dared to estimate it. That young woman who 
wishes to make the world better may begin well 
by learning how to cook digestible meals. 
queen yagies Clark of Missouri, who is ex- 
pected to succeed Mr. Williams as the leader 
of the Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives, said, after returning from the convention 
in Denver, that the number of delegates to such 
conventions ought to be cut down one-half, and 
that they should meet in a hall which will seat 
not more than twenty-five hundred persons. The 
idea is not a new one, it is true, but it is a good 
idea. Nevertheless, so long as the spectacular 
and picturesque features of a nominating con- 
vention appeal so strongly to the public as at 
present, there is no prospect of a change. 


Gu years ago Canada decided to observe 
Thanksgiving in October instead of Novem- 
ber, as a more cheerful month for the family 
gathering and a more suitable time for a har- 
vest festival. The day of the week, however, 
was Thursday, as in this country. But now 
still another shift is to be made, by which 
Thanksgiving will hereafter come on Monday. 
This is in order that commercial travellers, 
students away from home, and business men 
who live remote from their place of birth may 
have a longer time for the family reunion. The 
inclusion of Sunday in the holiday may also 
safeguard the sacred character of the festival. 
The Monday plan offers so many advantages 
that the Canadians are to be congratulated upon 
the change, and Americans ought not to be too 
conservative to adopt it. 
he of the probability of a war between 
Japan and the United States would be 
gratuitous if there were not so much persistent 
talk about the dreadful possibility. 1t may be 
worth while to collect three recent utterances on 
the subject by persons who know. A French 
officer who has been in Japan making a dis- 
passionate study of military matters says, in 
effect, that Japan is physically incapable of 
war with the United States. The American 
ambassador to Japan, Mr. O’Brien, says that 
war talk is absurd. Marquis Katsura, the new 
head of the Japanese cabinet, supports his asser- 
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out that the financial problem of Japan is 
sufficient to engross her for some time to come. 
War between this country and Japan is possi- 
ble; so is war between any two nations. But 
it is a perverse jingoism which tries to frighten 
folk with so nebulous a possibility. 
As Americans learn more about the Chinese 
and the Japanese, they find new traits to 
admire. When China was informed that the 
government of the United States intended to 
return about ten million dollars of the indemnity 
awarded for the Boxer outrages, the Chinese 
government promptly announced its intention 
of using the money for the purpose of educating 
Chinese youths in this country. Thus, not only 
will the money return here eventually, by the 
best of all titles, but meantime it will have been 
conferring the permanent benefit of a better 
understanding between the two peoples. Could 
any Western nation have done a more graceful 
thing? 
. * & 
TOO NEAR. 


For things far off we toil, while many a good, 
Not sought because too near, is never gained. 
Wordsworth. 


* © 


THE STANDARD OIL CASE. 


he recent decision of the United States 
T Circuit Court of Appeals, at Chicago, in 

the famous Standard Oil case, will prob- 
ably figure largely in the current presidential 
canvass. It is not for The Companion tw pre- 
dict what the political effect will be; but it may 
properly summarize the facts in the case, so far 
as they are capable of being the basis of politi- 
cal discussion. 

In the popular outcry and opposition against 
‘‘trusts,’? no trust has been more violently 
attacked than the Standard Oil Company. No 
more serious offenses have been charged against 
any one of them than have been brought against 
it. Consequently, when one of the subsidiary 
companies of the parent corporation was con- 
victed of receiving rebates from railroad com- 
panies, and was condemned to pay a fine of 
more than twenty-nine million dollars, those 
who had carried on the campaign against the 
trust, and those who agreed with them, rejoiced 
over the result as a triumph of justice. 

But the company appealed to the higher 
court, which now has decided that the result of 
the trial and the amount of the fine depended 
upon three errors on the part of the judge who 
presided at the trial. 

He excluded testimony which was offered to 
prove that the officers of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany had reason to suppose that the rate it paid 
for transportation was the legal rate, and not that 
rate less a rebate. The court says the company 
ought to have been allowed to offer that testi- 
mony. 

The judge who tried the case treated each 
car-load of oil as constituting a separate offense. 
The court now says, in effect, that neither car- 
loads nor shipments are the measure of the 
number of offenses, but the number of times of 
settlement with the railroad. 

Finally, the appeal court holds that the judge 
had no right to act upon his individual opinion 
that the real offender was the great Standard 
Oil Company, and not the Indiana company 
which was on trial, nor to make the fine many 
times the capital of the company accused, in 
order to punish another company which was 
not under indictment. 

The President has ordered that the suit be 
retried, as the court of appeals directs; but it 
has already become more a political than a 


judicial question. 
* 


THE RAILROADS. 


Ithough the railroads of the country are 
A now having a hard time, their adversity 
comes at the end of a long period of pros- 
perous business. The annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the year 
ending June 30, 1907, shows a great advance 
upon the preceding year. 

There was an increase of mileage in nearly 
every part of the country except New England, 
and the aggregate length of railway operated 
in the whole country is now but little short of 
a quarter of a million miles. 

The report is encouraging in regard to devices 
intended to increase the safety of passengers 
and lessen the danger to employés. Of the 
frightful record of more than one hundred and 
twenty-two thousand persons killed or injured 
by the railroads last year, an overwhelming 
majority of the victims were railroad men— 
something over one hundred thousand, in fact; 
and a large portion of these accidents had to do 
with brakes and couplings. It is therefore grati- 
fying to learn that nearly all the locomotives 
and cars used in the passenger service are now 
fitted with proper brakes and automatic coup- 
lings, and that nine-tenths of those used in the 
freight service are similarly equipped. The 
year has shown a great gain in this respect. 

Both in income and in expenditures also the 
roads show an increase. Gross income showed 
a gain in every department—passenger, freight, 
mail and express; and so, too, did the net 
income. The principal reason for dissatisfaction 
is apparently the fact that the increase in the 


tion that Japan is bent on peace by pointing | net income per mile did not keep pace with 








that of the operating expenses per mile. In the 
one it was small, in the other large. Those 
who do not own stock in railroad companies 
will be glad to know that the increased operating 
expenses were due partly to higher salaries for 
employés and partly to restrictions which tend 
to insure ‘‘a square deal’’ for all shippers. 


* ¢ 


STILL SHINING. 


The stars go down, 
To rise upon some other shore. 
Bulwer. 


* © 
HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM. 


t is easier to prescribe for the evils of modern 
| life than to administer the prescription. 
Years ago, when Boston was in the midst 
of a heated controversy as to means of transit, 
and the merits of elevated railroads, subways 
and surface tracks were vigorously argued, good 
old Doctor Bartol—whom Phillips Brooks wit- 
tily characterized as ‘‘a moth-eaten old angel’’ 
—proposed a remedy for the municipal disease 
of congested traffic. It was wonderfully simple, 
if only the citizens would take it. 

‘*Let us hear no more,’’ said the confident 
doctor, ‘‘of the impossible and dangerous crowds, 
the discomfort of slow, overloaded cars, the 
impeding of one vehicle by another. There is 
too much gadding and going. Let people bide 
at home.’’ 

But the people heeded not the admonition, 
and subway and elevated railway and electric 
traction became accomplished facts. 

So with a thousand other complications of 
modern life. Our problem is not to prevent 
them, for they are already upon us, but to 
alleviate them. The crowded tenement must 
be offset by the free, open playground; the dirt 
and noise of railway-trains must be reduced to 
the minimum ; the evil of the slum must be held 
in check by sanitary regulation and inspection. 

To the development of these works of allevia- 
tion women are especially called. It matters 
less for the next half-century what new fields 
they enter than what old fields they make safer 
and pleasanter. It is of no use for them to raise 
the ery of the past, ‘‘Let people bide at home.’’ 
The world will not heed that command. But 
when women workers for social betterment 
contrive to lessen noise and dirt and crowds 
and unproductive toil by methods suited to con- 
ditions as they are, the world will accept their 
service gladly, and will crown it with deserved 
—_ * @ 


STORY - TELLING. 


very afternoon, at a summer resort near 
FE New York, a woman employed by the 
management gathers about her a large 
group of children and a handful of older persons, 
and tells stories to them. The manager knows 
that there comes a time between breakfast and 
dinner when the children get tired and need 
amusement which will rest their muscles, and 
with rare perception he has provided the story- 
teller. The woman tells fairy-tales, animal 
stories, adventure yarns, and, in fact, anything 
which, in her judgment, will interest and amuse 
her audience. 

This revival of an old profession is due to 
the survival of an old and ever new interest in 
the activities of those who have gone before. 
There is nothing that will interest a small boy 
more than his father’s story of his own boy- 
hood ; and a little girl will listen with open eyes 
as her mother tells of the party dress she made 
for her doll when she herself wore pinafores. 

Adults nowadays take their story-telling from 
novels, biography or history. In an earlier 
period, when education was ‘not so general as it 
is now, the troubadours were the novelists and 
poets, who went from court to court with their 
budget of tales and songs, which they sang or 
recited for the delectation of the lords and ladies. 
Both the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer were 
handed down from generation to generation of 
story-tellers by word of mouth before they were 
written out in the form which they now wear. 

Among the savage or partly civilized races to- 
day the professional story-teller has a place that 
he will continue to fill even after those who hear 
him have learned to read, and can get for them- 
selves the mental and moral stimulus that comes 
from hearing or reading the story of great deeds. 

The New York experiment has been success- 
ful. Indeed, it could not help being successful 
with the right sort of a story-teller. It ought 
to suggest to many young women with the gift 
of a pleasant voice and a fondness for children 
that they may be able to earn a pleasant vacation 
next summer by using these abilities. 


* ¢ 


CHEERING. 


y derivation, ‘‘cheer’’ means face or coun- 
B tenance, and hence the state of feeling 
which the face expresses. The Bible 
invariably uses the word with ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘good 
cheer’ being the condition of happy courage 
in which the religious man should dwell. In 
its secondary meaning cheer is used for the 
shout by which a good state of feeling is vocally 
demonstrated. 
There are symptoms that the word may be 
cut from its emotional root and mean only a 
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sapless, barren noise, and that the phrase ‘‘a]] 
over but the cheering’’ shall no longer suggest 
the natural order of things. 

In the recent national political conventions 
the favorites were cheered so long that the 
duration of applause became a joke. It was 
suggested that hereafter conventions should ad- 
vertise long-distance shouting contests, obstacle 
yell races and exhibitions of ground and lofty 
voice tumbling. 

It may be that the manners of the political 
conventions were learned from college athletics, 
where the function of cheering has long been 
recognized as an expression, not of joy, but of 
determination to win. Before the football game 
leaders of cheering are chosen, who organize 
the student body into a yelling-machine trained 
to how] in unison at signal from the noise cap- 
tains. It is the solemn duty of a private in the 
army of shouters to do his loudest when his 
side is losing, and when there has been no play 
on the field which he individually applauds. 

There is something picturesque in the rhythmic 
cheers of college boys, and as the occasion is 
only a game, no hard-favored moralist will wish 
to interfere between the lusty noise legions of 
Leland Arbor and the vociferous cohorts of Yale - 
mouth. Primitive warriors overwhelmed their 
enemies with yells and javelins. Even in late 
times the ‘‘rebel yell’’ was precious ammunition. 

In some grave deliberative assemblies spon- 
taneous cheering has always been permitted. 
It is natural and manly. But neither the 
devices of politics nor the honest emotions of 
patriotic hearts seem to justify premeditated 
howling against time, be the man ever so worthy 


of applause. 
* @¢ © 


omance got something of a setback the other 

day when, from the steps of the Royal Ex- 
change of London, the Common Crier made proc- 
lamation that after August ist the doubloon would 
cease to be legal tender in the West Indies, inclu- 
ding British Guiana. Now the boy who finds a 
pirate’s buried treasure will have to dispose of 
his Spanish gold at its bullion value. It may con- 
sole him to know that for some years the doubloon 
has not been the precious thing it was. In 1730, 
and for a century after, it was worth eight dollars, 
“more or less”; but the current doubloon is worth 
only about five dollars. It has ceased to be coined 
in its native country, Spain, and now it will soon 
become unpopular in the West Indies, where it 
has figured in a mixed circulation embracing 
British, United States and Spanish coins. In the 
interest of romance, however, the name at least 
must survive. It signifies nothing more than that 
the coin was double the value of a pistole; but 
“doubloon” was never such a mouth-filling mock- 
ery as “pieces of eight,” which suggests great 
riches, but means only Spanish silver dollars, 
pieces equivalent to eight reals. 


pereony against all sorts of possible contin- 
gencies is common in England. London mer- 
chants who expected to do a large trade during 
the celebration of Queen Victoria’s jubilee took 
out policies on her life to save them from loss in 
ease she died before the celebration, and in the 
same way they insured the life of King Edward in 
anticipation of his coronation, for which they had 
provided. The London Lloyd’s, which issued the 
policies, will insure against the birth of twins, and 
not long ago they insured a money-lender against 
loss which would arise if one of his clients molested 
his mother-in-law. The woman had willed a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to her son-in-law, on condi- 
tion that he let her alone. The man wished to 
anticipate the woman’s death, and asked the 
money-lender to advance him eighty thousand 
dollars on his interest in the will. He agreed to 
do it, and took out the policy to protect himself 
from loss. Lloyd’s have lately been issuing poli- 
cies insuring New York stock-brokers against pos- 
sible loss that might result from the election of 
Mr. Bryan. This is said to be the first time such a 
thing has been done. 


wo thousand youths carried a message from 

the Mayor of New York to the Mayor of Chi- 
cago last month. Each of them ran half a mile. 
The message, placed in a small silver tube, was 
given to the first boy on the steps of the New 
York city hall at ten o’clock on the morning of 
July 15th. It was delivered to the Mayor of Chicagv 
at about half past nine on the morning of Tues 
day, July 2ist. It would have reached there a day 
earlier if the race had not been suspended over 
Sunday. All the youths are menibers of tlic 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and all are 
expert runners. Two of them had to be goo 
swimmers, for to save a six-mile détour rou 
Cayuga Lake one boy swam the half-mile hal! 
way across the lake, and gave the message to « 
boy whom he met there to swim with it the oth? 
half-mile. Some one may ask what is the use © 
this sort of thing. If he knows boys he will t' 
derstand its value as a summer occupation and is 
an incentive to healthful physical exercise. 


ear-Admiral Sigsbee, in a recent article in 7’ 
Companion, referred to a story told him |!» 
an officer who had sailed on the Portsmouth 
the African coast, hunting for slavers. The sto 
goes that the Portsmouth was once challenged 
race by a foreign man-of-war, and sailed round t)” 
foreigner twice. The admiral regards this as 
good sea yarn which he is content to leave und .>- 
turbed. A correspondent who was on board |! 
Portsmouth at the time writes to The Compan’: 
that in the log which he kept of the cruise he fi!) 
the facts which bear out the story. On Novem! 
12, 1859, the Archer, British sloop of war, and | 
Portsmouth were lying at anchor off Kensingt: 
West Africa. Both got under way about the sa! © 
time, all sails set, and started on a trial of spe 
Whether the race had been planned or was ©! 
informal “brush” is not recorded, but it is tr 
that in the race that followed the Portsmeo’” 
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sailed clean round the Archer. The evident em- 
bellishment of the incident to make it a worthy 
sea yarn is the word “twice.” 





* ¢ 


ROSALIE PAYS. 


“s Wea Elizabeth, I have never before consid- 

ered you a mercenary woman, but the 
rapt gaze with which you are regarding that bill,— 
twenty dollars,—oh! Well, I like twenties myself, 
but I don’t eye them as if they were love-letters. 
And you never heard me when I knocked. What 
is it? Are you planning to do the parlors over? 
Or take a trip somewhere? Or buy a new silk? 
Or what? T’ll admit I’m curious.” 

Mrs. Carling tenderly smoothed the bill and 
shook her head. 

“No—none of those things. Nothing extra, most 
likely. Things cost so now, it’s pretty hard to 
just keep up with the regular demands. Rosalie 
says I’m to chuck it in wherever it will do the 
most good, and not bother, because there’ll be 
more coming.” 

Mrs. Holt smiled. The slang caught uncon- 
sciously from her children always came with a 
delightful incongruousness from Mrs. Carling’s 
gentle lips. 

“So it’s Rosalie’s money,” she said. 

“It’s mine, that Rosalie gave me. She says she’s 
going to pay her board now, right along, and 
shoulder her share of any big expenses as they 
come. I didn’t want her to, but —”’ 

The mistiness in Mrs. Carling’s soft eyes became 
more than mist, and something bright splashed 
suddenly on the twenty-dollar bill. 

“Why, Elizabeth!” remonstrated Mrs. Holt. “I 
should think you’d be glad.” 

“T am glad,” sniffed Mrs. Carling, defensively. 
“I’m glad, and proud, and sorry, and touched, and 
—and upset altogether. I love to have her want 
to, but I hate to let her—to take her poor little 
new salary—to—I’ve always done for her, and 
wanted to, not —” 

“Elizabeth,” interrupted Mrs. Holt, severely, 
“you are a pig—a pig of unselfishness! Grudging 
your own daughter the joy of giving. I’m ashamed 
of you!” 

“T don’t,” protested Mrs. Carling. “Indeed, I 
don’t! It’s only she’s always been just my little 
girl, and—I don’t grudge it to her! If you can’t 
see I’m crying because I’m happy! Oh, you don’t 
know how sweet she was when she gave it to me —” 

“Elizabeth,” repeated Mrs. Holt, even more 
sternly, “stop erying over that—that ridiculous 
billet-doux, and put it straight in your purse, you 
sentimental goose, or next thing you’ll be kissing 
it—germs and all! Put it away at once!” 

Two pairs of eyes, both smiling and both a little 
misty, met as the precious bit was tucked safely 
out of sight; and two motherly voices murmured 
in the same breath, “The dear girl!” 
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BETTER THAN BERRIES. 


n old school friend of the late Harriet Hosmer, 
the sculptress, has recently related some 
interesting anecdotes of her childhood. Her first 
modeling, it appears, came about through a blue- 
berrying expedition. “Hattie,” as she was always 
called, had gone to the berry pastures with her 
foster-brother Alfred. 

“They had tramped farther than usual, when all 
of a sudden Hattie stumbled upon a big clay bank. 
It was just as if she’d been looking for it all her 
life. Out went all the berries from her nearly full 
pail, and into the pail went big double handfuls of 
the soft clay. 

“Then she fairly rushed home, sat down on the 
back doorstep, and there modeled her first figure, 


a representation of the little, shaggy yellow dog | 


who was at that time her chiefest treasure. 
that she never forgot the clay bank. 

“Why, when she was at boarding-school with 
the rest of us she made casts of all our hands, and 
they were beautiful. She did one of Mrs. Sedg- 
wick’s, I know,—she was our head mistress,—and 
I remember that Mrs. Sedgwick said it was ‘truly 
exquisite,’ and wound it all over with the soft, 
smooth silver paper she used for her finest laces.” 

In a day when the athletic, outdoor girl was yet 
unknown, Harriet Hosmer, against all convention, 
at the imperative call of a free nature, rode, swam, 
paddled, hunted, fished, climbed, tramped, and 
studied nature—to the horror and dismay of the 
excellent housewives of her town. 

“You should have seen her collections,” said her 
old friend. “She had bugs and beetles, squirrels, 
rabbits and birds, and even an old fat woodchuck 
that she had shot and wounded herself. We girls 
could never see how she could do it—the things 
are SO—so smelly—and unpleasant.” 

Even when her study of her art had taken her to 
Rome, among fellow artists and great folk who 
praised her and made much of her, she yet kept 
ne relic of these happy days, oddly tucked in 
amid the clay and tools and glistening marbles of 
her studio. It was an old, dilapidated crow’s-nest, 
the prize of a daring climb, reduced to decorous 
service as a darning-basket. 


After 
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TRUE FRATERNITY. 


™ - it Dickens who says that only God and the 
poor themselves know how good the poor are 
to each other?” asked Caroline. 

“Yes,” answered her older sister, “I believe he 
«loes say something like that in one of his stories. 
But what made you think of it, and what are you 
packing in that basket, Caro? Surely you aren’t 
preparing to visit the poor with soups and jellies, 
are you?” 

“I don’t wonder at your surprise, Gwen, but 
that’s just what I’m getting ready to do.” 

; ‘You, who have always given your money reck- 
lessly to charity, but have always run from the 
Sight of poverty or pain! What has caused this 
wonderful change?” 

“Something happened last night as Edgar and I 
were coming home from the theater that suddenly 
made me ashamed of my selfish shrinking from 
Sorrowful sights, and reminded me of that remark 
of Dickens which I just quoted. We were on the 














open car, and at the corner of Van Buren Street a 
group of sadly dirty—I'll never say repulsively 
dirty again—little newsboys, who were so young 
that they should have been in bed hours earlier in 
the evening, approached the empty seat next 
which we were sitting, and I was just drawing my 
skirts away when I saw they were lifting a very 
sick little chap onto the empty car. 

“Got de number all right, Smitey?’ hoarsely 
asked one who appeared to be a leader of the 
party. 

“*Yep, 2002 Emerald Avenue,’ was the answer of 
the boy upon whom the sick child was heavily 
leaning. 

“*Well, den, get him home de best you can and 
give his mudder dis,’ a grimy little handkerchief 
full of jingling coins was extended by a still 
grimier little hand, ‘and tell her if she needs more 
dough we’ll thrun in.’ 

“The conductor cut short any further instruc- 
tions by starting the car, and I was touched to see 
with what gentleness the small guardian tried to 
protect his charge from the jars and jolts. He 
had a rough tenderness that went straight to my 
heart, and to Edgar’s, too, I guess, for I saw him 
slip a silver dollar into his hand and whisper to 
him as we were getting off the car. The boy 
looked up with a manly smile and said, ‘Sure t’ing, 
tanks!” 

“And now,” remarked “Gwen,” paying the trib- 
ute of moist eyes to Caroline’s recital, “you and I 
are both going to ‘2002 Emerald Avenue.’” 


* © 


DUTCH STREET - CARS. 


ountries may be known by their street-cars. 

The rush and jar of New York is exemplified 
in the rapid, rude transit of its inhabitants. So 
the character of orderly little Holland may be 
gathered from observation of her car service. 
Says J. U. Higinbotham in “Three Weeks in Hol- 
land and Belgium” : 

Street-car fare in Holland is three cents a trip, 
and for four cents you receive a return ticket. 
The conductor carries more documents than a 
Congressman. For nay J fare he opens an alu- 
minum box about four by six, and hands out a 
receipt or a return ticket, as the case ay ! be. 

When the passengers pay with tickets, he places 
the tickets in a leather pouch hung by a strap 
round his neck. It is important that you retain 
the receipt given you, for at uncertain intervals a 
“controlleur”’ gets on the car and examines all 
receipts, puts his O. K. on them with a rubber 
stamp, and compares the result with the manifest 
or log carried by the conductor. It is quite the 
correct thing to tip the conductor with a Dutch 
cent or two. 

Each car has a card inside stating how many 
places there are, and on each platform is another 
saying how many + may stand thereon. 

en the seats and both platforms are full, the 
sign, “Vol,” is put up, and no more are permitted 

et aboard. Our car probably had thirty people 
in it and on the platforms, and was turning busi- 
ness away at every crossing. 
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WHITTIER’S POT OF BUTTER. 


nce, at the close of the mid-week service held 

in the Friends’ meeting-house, Mr. Whittier 
was inquiring where he could get some fresh- 
made butter. The next morning he received a pot 
of the very best butter that Pond Hills could 
produce. The sender, Friend Ruth Challis, was 
rewarded by one of those spontaneous poems 
with which he was wont to “burden” his friends. 
The original copy of the poem hangs upon the 
wall of the home of Ruth Challis’s granddaughter, 
who treasures the note, given in payment of her 
grandmother’s pot of butter, as not redeemable in 
silver nor gold. 
“Words butter no parsnips,” the old adage says, 
And to fill up the trencher is better than praise, 


So trust me, dear friend, that while eating thy butter, 
The thanks that I feel are far more than I utter. 


Kind Providence grant thee a life without ills, 

May the cows never dry up that feed on Pond Hills, 
May the cream never fail in thy cellar so cold, 

Nor thy hand lose its cunning to change it to gold. 


Thrice welcome to him, who, unblest with a wife, 
Sits and bungles alone with the ripped seams of life, 
Is the womanly kindness which pities his fate, 

And sews on his buttons or fills up his plate. 


*¢ ¢ 


HIS OWN PEOPLE. 


he negro blood, wherever it is, declares Ray 
Stannard Baker in The American Magazine, 
supplies an element of light-heartedness which 
will not be wholly crushed. In illustration, he 
tells this story of a very light mulatto of Tennessee : 


A number of years ago it came to him suddenly 


one _ that he was white enough to pass any- 
where for white, and he acted instantly on the 
inspiration. He went to Memphis and bought a 


first-class ticket on a Mississippi River boat to 
Cincinnati. Noone suspected that he was colored. 
He sat at the table with white people and even 
occupied a stateroom with a white man. At first 
he said he could hardly restrain his exultation, 
but after a time, although he associated with the 
white men, he began to be lonesome. 

“It grew colder and colder,” he said. 

In the evening he sat on the upper deck, and as 
he looked over the railing he could see, down 
below, the negro passengers and deck-hands talk- 
ing and laughing. After a time, when it grew 
darker, they began to sing the inimitable negro 


songs. 

Ehat finished me,” he said. “I got up and 
went down-stairs and took my place among them. 
I’ve been a negro ever since.’ 


* ¢ 


TAKING THE PRIVILEGES. 


he public in general will sympathize with the 
young woman who said that of all her experi- 
ences of hotel life the head waiter was the hardest 
to live up to. Who has not quailed before the 
hauteur of the porter or the official? The follow- 
ing, taken from the Washington Star, shows that 
others, in a higher walk of life, might like to adopt 
some of the traditional characteristics of domestic 
or clerk. 

“Remember,” said the patriot, “that so long as 
you hold public office you are a servant of the 
people, a plain servant.’ 

“Great Scott!” answered the suburban resident, 
who had just been elected. “Can I act as haught 


and overbearing and take as many holidays as a 
that?” 
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ALMOST A SHADOW 
GAINED 20 LBS. ON GRAPE-NUTS. 





There’s a wonderful difference between a food 
which merely tastes good and one which builds 
up strength and good healthy flesh. 

It makes no difference how much we eat unless 
we can digest it. It is not really food to the 
system until it is absorbed. A York state woman 
says: 

“T had been a sufferer for ten years with stomach 
and liver trouble, and had got so bad that the least 
bit of food such as I then knew, would give me 
untold misery for hours after eating. 

“T lost flesh until I was almost a shadow of my 
original self and my friends were quite alarmed 
about me. 

“First I dropped coffee and used Postum, then 
began to use Grape-Nuts although I had little 
faith it would do me any good. 

“But I continued to use the food and have gained 
twenty pounds in weight and feel like another 
person in every way. I feel as if life had truly 
begun anew for me. 

“I can eat anything I like now in moderation, 
suffer no ill effects, be on my feet from morning 
until night. Whereas a year ago they had to send 
me away from home for rest while others cleaned 
house for me, this spring I have been able to do it 
myself all alone. 

“My breakfast is simply Grape-Nuts with cream 
and a cup of Postum, with sometimes an egg and 
a piece of toast, but generally only Grape-Nuts 
and Postum. And I can work until noon and not 
feel as tired as one hour’s work would have made 
me a year ago.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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W. L. Douglas makes and sells more 
men’s &3.00 and 83.50 shoes than any 
other manufacturer in the world, be- 
cause they hold their shape, fit better, 
and wear longer than any other make. 
SHOES AT ALL PRICES, FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE 
FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
W.L. Douglas $4.00 and $5 .00 Gilt Edge Shoes cannot 
be equalled at any price. W. L. Douglas $2.50 and 
$2.00 shoes are the best in the world. 
FAST COLOR EYELETS USED EXCLUSIVELY 
og Take No Substitute. W. L. Douglas 
name and price is stamped on bottom. Sold 
everywhere. Shoes mailed from factory to 
any part of the world. Catalogue free. 


| W.L. DOUGLAS, 161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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sample bicycle going to your town. 
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The New Companion 
for Every Need. 


I have used the New Companion Sewing Machine 
for a year. It has given better satisfaction than any 
machine | have ever used. It is simple in construction, 
easy in action, needs little care, and has attachments to 
meet any n in sewing; when through sewing, by 
means of the drop top, one may change the machine 
into a convenient table. 

I recommend it heartily to any person needing a 
machine.—Mrs. Mary Thomas, Evanston, Ill. 

Ten Styles; One ality; Ten Years’ War- 
ranty. Our Booklet shows how we can supply a 
High-Grade DMachine at exceedingly attractive 
prices. This Booklet, with sample of stitching done 
on the machine, free for the asking. 


Perry MasonCompany, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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hen first to keeping house we went, 
My wife and I agreed 
My part should be providing cash, 
And hers providing feed. 


I like good living. Who does not? 
My wife has sense enough, 

But somehow, almost every time, 
We found the turkey tough. 


I never sneered, much less reproached, 
But always blamed the knife, 

Or called the marketman a cheat. 
That’s how to treat a wife. 


One day, not feeling very well, 
She asked would I prefer 

To have for dinner corn-beef hash, 
Or buy a fowl for her. 


Said I, ““My dear, you know so much,— 
So ignorant am I,— 

Please tell me, so I’ll understand, 
What sort of fowl to buy.” 


Then Helen—that’s her pretty name— 
Explained, in some detail, 

The way to tell a tender bird— 
A way that couldn’t fail. 


“You feel his breast,” she said, “and then 
You twist his wing just once —” 
So she went on to tell about 
A lot of other stunts. 


I did not sneer,—some husbands do; 
I have known those who swore,— 
Nor did I ask her why her way 
Had failed so oft before. 


The marketman smiled sweetly. 
I’ve got the bird you need. 

Just feel his breast and twist his wing; 
Fine turkey, sir, indeed.” 


Said I, “Not so, friend marketman. 
Take one good look at me. 

Feel if you like my dogged jaw. 
My Roman nose you see.” 


“Sure, 


A wild expression crossed his face ; 
I saw the sweet smile cease. 

It seemed at first he’d twist my nose, 
Or call for the police. 


“Those signs,” I quickly added, ‘‘mean 
The man who keeps his word. 
I want a tender turkey, so 
I'll let you choose the bird. 
“Ti all goes right, P’ll buy of you, 
Nor try the other men; 
But if your turkey turns out tough, 
I’ll never come again.” 


The smile went back. So did that bird, 
At once upon its hook. 

From somewhere else that marketman 
A tender turkey took. 


Since then—’twas many years ago— 
The task’s been mine to buy. 

The turkeys never have been tough— 
And Helen wonders why. 
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THE NAME OF DAVE POWELL. 


ny nele Dave’’ had 
U reached the age of 
seventy years, and 
his chief concern, after the 
religious ardor which is 
characteristic of his race, 
was that he had never 
learned to read and write. 

He was full of song and 
story, with which he held the eager attention 
of the children of the neighborhood, the most 
fascinating and popular being of ‘*De time de 
levee broke in Mississippi,’’ but he longed for 
the accomplishments of the ‘‘three R’s.’’ 

‘If I could only write my name an’ read 
my Scriptures, I could die happy,’’ he would 
say every day to ‘‘Miss Mamie,’ the little 
daughter of the ‘‘big house’’ in the back yard 
of which he lived. 

Miss Mamie was a blue-eyed, rosy - faced 
child, whose tender heart yearned over all that 
was weak or helpless or old, and she sat every 
evening on the steps of the little cabin and read 
his beloved Scriptures to the old, gray-haired 
negro, whose fading eyes were already fixed on 
‘*Canaan’s happy shore,’’ as he told her. And 
Miss Mamie was convinced that the shore lay 
just beyond the rim of the western hills, where 
his eyes were turned at evening while she read. 

She was so touched by his longing to read 
and write, and so haunted by the fear that he 
could not ‘‘die happy,’’ that she undertook to 
teach him, beginning the Herculean task by 
writing his name, ‘‘Dave Powell,’’ on a slate 
and having him copy it over and over. He 
kept the copy on the slate, and at every spare 
moment he worked at it. 

At last, after many days, he was able to 
write it from memory—Dave Powell—without 
the copy, and after repeating it a few times at 





Miss Mamie’s command to make sure, he wept | i 


Oe: 
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with pride and gratitude that his heart’s desire 
was fulfilled, and he could write his name. 

With confidence and courage now began the 
task of learning to read. Miss Mamie patiently 
and tenderly pointed out the letters, and Uncle 
Dave as patiently and anxiously conned them 
over. But it was slow, and the old man began 
to think there were many difficulties to be sur- 
mounted before he could read the Scriptures. 
It was not so easy as writing ‘‘Dave Powell.’”’ 

Miss Mamie’s tender heart and ingenuity at 
last devised the plan of teaching him some 
favorite passages by memory, and marking the 
places for him in the Bible so that he could 
‘‘read’’ these while he was completing the 
arduous task of learning his letters. 

He learned these texts readily, and then the 
book changed hands. Miss Mamie sat on the 
steps to listen while Uncle Dave read to her, 
the book more often than not upside down, 
‘‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want’’ ; 
‘‘Suffer little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven’’ ; ‘‘Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil,’’ and others which 
the little girl had selected as particularly com- 
forting to the old man. 

When he had read over the whole lot he 
would close the book and say, ‘“There’s many 
a true word in that little book, Miss Mamie.’’ 

Meanwhile the work of learning to spell was 
slow, and the summer waned; and before the 
primer was half-learned the little teacher was 
stricken unto death with a fever. 

Through all the anxious days and nights 
Uncle Dave hung about the windows of her 
room, praying and reciting his texts with an 
aching heart; and when at last all was over, 
and the funeral cortege left the house, bearing 
the little form away from him forever, Uncle 
Dave fell upon the ground and wept aloud. 

Loving hands had covered the little mound 
with flowers, and it was bathed in the tender 
light of the setting sun, when late that evening 
the old man made a pilgrimage out there alone. 
He stood for a moment lifting his hands and 
eyes to the sky, and then sat down beside the 
little grave, took out his Bible and read aloud 
all the old familiar verses. Then his memory 
turning to chapters she had read to him in the 
past, he cried, ‘‘It is well with the child!’ 

Over and over again he repeated his little 
store of verses, but even this could not satisfy 
his longing to pour out his love and sorrow, 
and as a last tribute he smoothed a place in the 
earth at the foot of the little mound, and with 
a trembling finger traced there on the ground 
his name, ‘‘Dave Powell.’”’ 
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THE SLAYING OF THE ‘‘ MUGGER.”’ 


crocodile is an unpleasant object, whether 
A he is regarded as a harmless habitant of 

the marshes or as a man-eating terror of the 
“plashy” banks of some Indian river. The animal 
does not improve on closer acquaintance, such as 
is gained through the account given by Mr. James 
Inglis in “Sport and Work on the Nepaul Fron- 
tier.” Mr. Inglis’s experience deals with the 
“mugger,” or square-nosed crocodile. Once re- 
galed with the flavor of human flesh, the mugger 
takes up his stand near a ferry-or bathing-place, 
and many a woman or child falls victim to his 
appetite. Says the writer: 


I remember shooting one phastly, sealy old 
villain. He made a tank his home, and several 
women were carried off by him. The villagers 
asked me to rid them of their foe. I rode to the 
tank, and found great excitement on the banks. 
aoe mugger had captured a woman some hours 

ore. 

I cut away some bushes, and found that the 
alligator was not in the hole which he had exca- 
vated on one side of the tank. We drove down 
stakes to prevent his hiding in this hole, and then 
I sat-down under a goolar-tree to wait. 

Suddenly, close by the massive post which marks 
the center of the tank, a huge, scaly snout slowl 
and almost im reeptibly ro se to the surface, an 
a broad, forbidding forehead topped by two fishy 
eyes, with warty-looking callosities for eyebrows, 
came into view. 

Just then an e: 





er urchin pointed out the brute. 
It was enough. wn sank the loathsome crea- 
ture, and I had to wait for another hour. 

It was the middle of the afternoon and very hot. 
I was getting drowsy when, right in the same 
soe, the repulsive head rose once more to the 
surface. 

I had m i | rifle to my shoulder on the 
instant, but just then only the eyes of the brute 
were visible: A moment of intense excitement ; 
then, emboldened by the stillness, he showed his 
head above the surface. 

I pulled the trigger, and a ball crashed through 
the monster’s skull, scattering the brains in the 
water, and actually sending a? of bone to 
the opposite side of the tank, where my little 
Hindu boy picked them up. 

There was a mighty agitation in the water. The 
water-lilies rocked to and fro, and the broad leaves 

listened with the water-drops cast on them. 
hen all was still. Hearing the report of my gun, 
the natives came flocking. 

I departed, giving instructions that I was to be 
informed when the rose to the surface. This 
- — days. The carcass measured nine- 

en feet. 
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AN IMPORTANT HAT. 


n recalling his student days in Paris, Mr. Will 
| H. Low, the artist, tells, in Scribner’s Maga- 

zine, a story of a well-known living sculptor, 
who had at that time just received his first medal 
in the Salon. It is the custom for the recipients 
of that honor to make a formal call upon each 
member of the jury, and on such visits a high hat 
must of necessity be worn. 


r 


resulted in the adoption of the high-crowned, 
straight-brimmed head-gear, which from the time 
4 = mn Leech, if not before, has been popular in 

‘aris. 

“Worn at all times, in all weathers, my hat in 
any other quarter would not have excited envy. 
But my friend, the sculptor, who had confided to 
me that to receive a medal would mean for him 
an extension of credit at the restaurant and a new 
hat like mine, had been apparently half-rewarded ; 
for passing through the court one day, I was called 
into his studio, and, in view of the official visits, 
he explained that he must borrow my hat. 

“He proffered his own in tomporary exchange, 
a most lamentable covering. Originally black, it 
had passed through different gradations of tone 
until it was a dingy yellow-brown. It was of the 
soft variety, with a flapping brim, and so large 
that its passage from the top of my head to my 
shoulders was intercepted only by my ears. 

““My own hat perched jauntily on the apex of 
my friend’s curling locks, and thus arrayed, he 
sallied forth for the day on his ceremonial visits. 

“Instead of one ow. the visits, and doubtless 
various celebrations of the honor received, lasted 
four days. Much of this time I sought the seclu- 
sion of my studio, where I could hide the hated 
object from my sight, but hunger drove me forth 
from my den at least twice a day, when my appear- 
ance was such that the whole —- of the 
quarter gave itself up to unlimited joy. 

“At the end of the fourth day my friend reap- 
peared, but his declaration that my kindness had 
assured his whole future was but slight balm for 
the wounds of my dignity.” 





By Charles Poole Cleaves 


hatever you sow, the world will reap, 
Yea, reap and store, though it would not buy. 
And of all the grains there are none so cheap 
As a smile or a groan, a laugh or a sigh. 


Then scatter wide as you walk the fields, 
And some one must garner by and by. 
Of all the grain there is none that yields 
Like that which you sow when you do not try. 


* ¢ 


A TELEPHONE MESSAGE. 


t is said that corporations have no souls, but 

| it is certain that they appreciate the hard busi- 

ness fact that the man who takes care of their 

property is one whom they cannot afford to lose. 

A little incident which confirms this view occurred 
a short time ago in Portland, Maine. 


In the suburbs of the city is a new street which 
has not been paved. During the spring it becomes 
very — and the wheels of passing teams sink 
nearly to he hub at places. Into one of these 
bogs a loaded team lunged one day, and a woman 
in one of the neighboring houses was forced to 
witness a brutal sight as the driver beat and 
— horse into attempting to pull the great 

oad out. 

Finally she reported the matter to the police by 
means of her telephone, and an officer promptly 
eame to the rescue of the animal. 

The next ~~ a large express team belonging to 
one of the city corporations fell into the same 
dilemma. Fearing that there would be a repeti- 
tion of the former proceeding, the woman 
her station to watch and jump for her telephone 
if necessary. 

The driver, however, got down from his seat, 
atted his horse on the nose, straightened her 
arness, fed her sugar from his et, laid his 
head against her neck, and talked to her. Then 
he took hold of her bridle and gave her a gentle 
word of command. She pulled with a will, evi- 
dentl “es to do all she could for her kind 
friend. Again he rested, petted and fed her, and 
again she pulled, this time with his shoulder 
against the wheel. It took several attempts before 
the wheel finally came out, but it was accom- 
— 7/7 without a touch of the whip or a loud 

ne. 

The woman was interested and touched, and 
believing that the company whose name was on 
the wagon would be pleased to hear of the inci- 
dent, took up her telephone, called up the office, 
and complimented them upon having such a man 
in their employ. 

The next morning the same driver called at her 
door and thanked her for her kindness. 

“It was especially providential, madam,” he 
said, ‘‘as the com y determined to shorten 
help, and had told me that I would be through 
last night. I have a family, and work is hard 
t just now, so I did not Know what I was going 








0. 

“Last night the ‘old man’ came and laid his hand 
on my shoulder when I went into the office to turn 
in my collections. ‘Tom,’ he said, ‘I hear you got 
stuck out on W. Avenue to-day.’ 

“T said that I had had a little trouble out here. 

“*Well, my man,’ he said, ‘we heard o EC 
and we want to say that a man who will take care 
of our horses like that is one whom we can’t afford 
to let go. I guess that you can go right on the 
team next week just the same.’ 

“T have to thank you, madam, for my job. It 
was your thoughtfulness that saved it for me.” 


* © 


POET AND EEROINE. 


he recent life of James Thomson, the poet of 
“The Seasons,” by G. C. Macaulay, reveals 
the fact that his first patroness was the 
Scotch heroine, Lady Grizel Baillie, his very dis- 
tant relative; but in Scotland fortieth cousins 
count. She, too, was a poet. 


The eldest of eighteen children, let Grizel 
was a caretaker from early childhood. hen her 
father’s friend, Robert Baillie, was in prison under 
accusation of treason, Grizel was trusted with 
messages from his friends and his son Geo e, 
her youth rendering her free from suspicion 
the authorities. Under the shadow of prison and 
scaffold her love-story began, although many years 
of exile and povert intervened before she became 
the wife of George Baillie. 

After his father’s execution, his own life was 
—— and it was she who nightly carried 

im news and food while he lay hidden in the 
family burial-vault. Later, he, young Baillie, and 
most of her family escaped to Holland; but one 
sister, Julianna, remained behind, and Grizel was 
sent back alone to = her. 

Once she failed. A lone journey for a young 
girl was a perilous pm pon those days; bu 

srizel tried again, and succeeded. 

Independent and competent in a day of stay-at- 
homes, Grizel was athletic, too, before the athletic 
girl was dreamed of. When at last the two sisters 

anded at Brielle, they could not afford a carriage, 
and started at once to walk the ten miles to Rot- 


“IT had early learned,” writes Mr. Low, “that | terd 


however eccentric one’s costume as a student 
might be, a high hat, no matter how shabby, cov- 
ered a multitude of sins. Contumely visi upon 
a sealskin cap which the winter before my arrival 
in Paris had been a not unfashionable head-cover- 
ng in New York had taught me a lesson that 





am. 

A fellow traveller escorted them, but, loaded 
with the luggage, he could give no help when, but 
a little out, the delicate Julianna’s strength began 
to fail. A little farther, and both her shoes were 
sucked off in the deep mud and lost. She sank 
down, weeping, and vowed she could walk no 














farther. It was indeed plain that she could not 
so Grizel hoisted her upon her back, and carried 
her the rest of the way—no small feat of muscle 
as well as of affection. 

When at last the — troubles ended, Grize}, 
declining to become maid of honor to Queen Mary 
married her lover, and entered upon forty-eig!) 
years of ae on his restored estates. 

Once, with her children, she revisited Holland, 
and was “or to show them the room in the little 
house at Utrecht where their father had courted 
her during their long exile. But alas for the crue! 
cleanliness of Dutch housekeepers! Even thoug) 
they offered to put off their shoes, the mistress of 
the house would not allow them to set foot on he: 
mirror-like polished floors, and they could but 
peep from the threshold. 

Of the sweet and simple cones which Lady 
Grizel used to scribble in her little dingy leathe: 
book, tucked in apne cooking receipts and do 
mestic accounts, but few have come down the 
centuries. The best-known bears the refrain 
true key-note of the author’s brave and buoyan: 
character: 


Werna my heart licht, I wad dee. 
* 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


he Feldshers, on whom the Russian peasan' 
generally depend for medical aid, as Dr. 1}! 
P. Kennard says in his book, “The Russi: 
Peasant,” are uneducated men, who have perha):. 
learned to bandage, and know what drugs have 
tendency to cure and which to kill. 


“In the Russo-Japanese War,” writes Docto; 
Kennard, “I came across many of these medic::| 
tyros. I had numerous conversations with the: 
and well remember one in particular. 

“TI asked this unqualified practitioner how | 
arrived at a diagnosis, at the same time takin. 
eare to assume an interes air, as of a pup)! 
toward his teacher. He was duly flattered, aii 
gave me the following instructive answer: 

*“*Barin,’ said he, ‘when men feel ill they want 
medicine, and medicine _ must give. If you 
refuse medicine, oo you do not know whit 
medicine to give; therefore I always say, “You 
are really very ill, very ill.” Then they know at 
once that_I understand their case, and will take 
anything I give. 

“*T have many mixtures that I made myseli, 
and I know by experience now what is their effect 
on most men. . P 

“If aman is sick, and brings one medicine up, 
I know that that was the wrong one, and I give 
another. If he is again sick, I have a reme«iy 
which will make any man bring up all the conte.ts 
of his stomach; and this done, I know that I can 
start on fresh ground.’ 

“Horrified at the heroic measures thus blandly 
discovered to me, but preserving the same ex- 
pression ee of my thirst for knowledge, I 
as , ‘And suppose he dies?’ 

“Here the learned man drew his coat around 
him with one hand, and raised the other hand 
significantly above his head, pointing to tlic 
heavens. 

“*Barin,’ he said, with the utmost gravity, ‘God 
made all men, and the physician and the sick man 
are equally His creation. Then it is certain that 
if He permits my patients to die, that is not my 
affair; and it would be wrong of me to blame Him 
or to be blamed myself by any one else.’ ” 


* © 


A THOUGHTFUL CONDUCTOR. 


gnorance often saves much disquietude. Many 

have heard the story of the woman whose first 

experience in a railway-train ended with an 
accident. Thrown from her seat and shaken up 
generally, she nevertheless retained her equa- 
nimity. When asked if she were frightened, she 
replied, “Frightened! No. I didn’t know but 
that was the way they always stopped.” It isto be 
hoped that the trolley passenger in Mr. Howells’s 
anecdote, introduced into “Confessions of a 
Summer Colonist,’”’ was possessed of the same 
trust in the event. The conductor, at least, pre- 
served his presence of mind. Says Mr. Howells: 


I had long expected to see some one thrown out 
of the open trolley-car at some of the short curves. 
One day a woman was actually hurled from her 
seat into the road. Luckily, she alighted on her 
feet, and stood looking about as if in a daze. ; 

“Oh! oh!” exclaimed a passenger. “She’s leit 
her umbrella!” 

The conductor promptly threw it out. 

“Why, did that lady wish to get out?” I asked. 

The conductor pondered a moment before lhe 
answered: 

“Well, she’ll want her umbrella, anyway.” 


* ¢ 


A SLOW TRAIN. 


rains are too slow for the impatient the world 

over. On a branch line in England thie 

restless traveller inquired frequently of tlie 
sleepy porter, “‘Isn’t that train coming soon’” 
The weary official was at last able to say, “Al, 
yes, sir, it’ll be getting near now. Here coms 
the engine-driver’s dog.” 


A similar lack of speed is indicated, says 4 
writer in the Washington Star, in a tale told by 
Gen. J. D. Grant of a railway in one of the Sou! |i- 
ern states. 

The line was so slow that the people took to 
lampooning it in the press. Thus, one Decoration 
day, a planter wrote to the Rapier, the leadivg 
paper of his district: 

The Editor of the “‘Rapier”— Sir: Is there no way ‘0 
put a stop to begging along the line of the railro:\\" 
For instance, yesterday an aged veteran with a wow'vn 
leg kept pace with the afternoon express all the “1y 
from Paint Rock to Nola Chucky, and annoyed ‘ie 
passengers exceedingly, going from one open witli W 
to another with his importunate solicitations. 

Vox Popu 
* © 


ANOTHER WAY OUT OF IT. 


obody had ever had reason to accuse 4’! 
N Pond of being dishonest, but he was °s 

sharp a man in a bargain as could be found 
in the county. When the building commi''ce 
applied to him for a site for the new library, ''¢ 
was ready to sell them a desirable lot—but no! “t 
their price. 


“T couldn’t feel to let it go under six hundr d 
dollars,” he said, with the mild obstinacy | .\t 
characterized all his dealings with his fellow 1)". 
“Tt wouldn’t be right.” ' 

“You ought to be willing to contribute somet!.''3 
for such an object,” said the chairman of | 
committee. “If it’s worth six hundred, why 
let us have it for five hundred, and call it you +« 
given the other hundred ?” . 

“M’m, no, I couldn’t do that,” said Mr. Pood 
stroking his chin, “‘but I tell you what I wil! 0. 
You give me seven hundred for it, and [ll mike 
out a check for a hundred and hand it over to) '"\|, 
so’s you can head the list of subscriptions wit) @ 
good round sum, and kind of wake folks uj) ‘ 

heir duty.” 


Dao 
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DROWSY SLEEPYHEAD. 
By Arthur Macy. 


ittle drowsy Sleepyhead 
Always wants to go to bed; 
In the morning cannot rise, 
Never can undo her eyes. 
It is such a pity, too. 
(Wonder if her eyes are blue?) 


Little drowsy Sleepyhead, 

Dozing in her trundle-bed, 

Dreams her eyes are tied with string, 
Tied as tight as anything. 

Cannot open them a crack. 

(Wonder if her eyes are black?) 


Little drowsy Sleepyhead 

Tries to eat a piece of bread. 
Lifts a slice of it in air, 

Goes to sleep and leaves it there. 
Tightly shuts her eyelids down. 
(Wonder if her eyes are brown?) 
Little drowsy Sleepyhead 

Never cares what people said. 
Never cares if people think 

Eyes were made to see and wink. 
So she shuts them up all day. 
(Wonder if her eyes are gray?) 
Hope she’ll tell, when she’s more wise, 
Just the color of her eyes. 


<< 


THE NEST. 


By J. W. Linn. 
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looks o’er roofand tree. And blow the winds how- 
up with - in the sky. And when the first faint 
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head e-rect and his gild -ed wings He 
watch-es while the lit - tle stars creep High 
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ment of his two weeks in Cedarville 

was his father’s order that he should 
not play with the Bradley boy. The 
Bradley boy, who lived in a tumble-down 
house a hundred yards up the road, was 
just about Jimmy’s age, and no other boy 
of ten lived within half a mile. 

**And he knows all about everything, 
papa,’’ said Jimmy. 

‘‘He knows too much,’”’ said papa, 
grimly. ‘‘He knows some things I’d 
rather you didn’t learn, Jimmy.”’ 

Jimmy meant to obey, but it was hard 
to resist the continual temptation. One 
day, as always happens, the temptation 


T* only drawback to Jimmy’s enjoy- 
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ev - er strong, From North or isa or West, He’ll face them stout-ly all day long And 
dis-tant in the East, Rings«*Cock-a - doo- dle-doo!”’so clear And 
out herlight,And with her star-ry band She soft-ly fades be-yond the sight, For 
on 
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gleams ap-pear, Far 





























seemed stronger than ever. Jimmy took 











his air-rifle and loitered down the road, 
telling himself at each step that he would 
not go any farther, but always going on 
slowly, until, all of a sudden, there he 

















was at the Bradley house, and the Brad- 
ley boy sitting on the fence. He jumped 
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down at sight of Jimmy. 

‘Hello!’ he said. There was some- 
thing unpleasant in his voice, but Jimmy 
continued to advance. Then the eyes of 


nev-er stop to rest. Back and forth, Back and forth, Back and forth Pe w nnnent swings. 

wak-ensman and beast. Back and forth, Back and forth, Back and forth the weathercock swings. 

daybreak is at hand. Back and forth, Back and forth, Back and forth the weathercock swings. 
> 





the Bradley boy fell upon the air-rifle, 





and his tone changed. ‘‘Say,’’ he cried, 

‘*how’d you like to hunt rabbits ?’’ 
Rabbits! Jimmy’s eyes glowed. In 

this new country, with woods and narrow 
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ravines every where, to hunt rabbits would 
be glorious. Jimmy forgot all about not 























playing with the Bradley boy. 
**Come on,’”’ said he. 





PUZZLES. 
1. THE POETS’ YEAR. 
January. 


“The New Year, blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 


February. 
“The day is ending, 
The night descending, 


The 


"he marsh is frozen, 
The 


river dead.” 
March. 
“The stormy March has come at last, 
With wind and cloud and stormy skies. 
April. 
“The April winds are magical, 
And thrill our tuneful frames.” 
May. 
“May is a pious fraud of the almanac, 
A ghostly parody of the real spring.’ 
June. 
“But June is full of invitations sweet.” 
July. 
“July breathes hot. 
fields.’ 


Sallow the crispy 
August. 


“August hangs her smoky scree n 
Above the valley hot and still.’ 


September. 


“September strews the wood: and over 
With many a brilliant color.’ 


October. 


“When the maple turns to crimson 
And the sassafras to gold, 
When the noon is lapped in vz apor, 
And the nights are frosty cold. 


November. 
“No star, no moon, 
No morn, no noon, 

—November.” 


December. 


“The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 


2. CHARADES. 
I. 
When my first and my second come to- 
gether 
They make a valued ore 
My third is often trave ile d 
By many a weary sower; 
My whole’s career you may behold 
If Dickens’ pages you unfold. 
Il. 
With my first, at least, the baby plays, 
And many more be aside it 
My second we keep through all our days; 
When ashamed, we long to hide it. 
Your gue — cap don in a trice, 
Ere you're called my whole —that’s my 
advice. 
III. 
My one is sweet and rich and nice, 
But two is oftentimes the price 
We have to pay the following day; 
My three is Fast a little letter, 
In the whole alphabet there’s not one 
better. 
My whole an island in the sea. 
If you know the answer tell it me. 
IV. 
I rush along with mighty force 
And naught may dare to stay my course 
I gather up the flying leaves ’ 
And overturn the slender trees 
My first is swift. My last, you a find, 
Is suited to the feeble kind; 
Or perhaps the dandy in his walk 
May swing me, too, with his vapid talk. 
My second grows in the South, and may 
Help make your tea more sweet some 
day. 
I’m dreaded, as a whole, at sea. 
Now have you guessed what I may be? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


So Jimmy followed. Presently they entered 
aravine. Pretty soon the Bradley boy stopped, 
and bending down, pointed to where, on a bush, 
hung a big, round, grayish-white ball. 

“*That’s the rabbit’s nest,’? he whispered. 
‘Shoot into it. I’ll go ahead a ways and head 
*em back if you miss ’em.”’ 

Jimmy, obeying orders, waited until the boy 
had gone on perhaps fifty yards, and then he 
took .careful aim and fired. The shot buzzed 
right through the nest. Hastily slipping in 
another shot, Jimmy waited for the rabbits to 
come out. Something came out—but not rab- 
bits! Hornets! Jimmy had had no acquaint- 
ance with hornets, but as soon as they appeared 
he knew by instinct that he had better get away. 








Still clinging to his gun, and slapping wildly 
with his free hand, he tore down the ravine 
until a clear space let him climb out, and the 
insulted hornets returned home. One of 
Jimmy’s eyes was fast swelling shvi, his left 
hand had four stings, and altogether ‘te was a 
badly used up little boy. Far off danced and 
whooped the Bradley boy. 
**Did you hit ’em?’’ he shouted, in glee. 








and ran home. While his mother put on witch- | 
hazel and comforted him, he told her the story. 


does,’’ Jimmy ended. 

‘*And yet,’’ said Jimmy’s mother, ‘‘ he 
doesn’t know very much if he doesn’t know 
enough to be kind.’’ 





Jimmy, angry and smarting, his eyes burning | 
with tears he would not let fall, found the road | 


‘“‘Daddy said he knew too much, an’ he | 


PSALM CHOIR 2. Tide, foes, harm, 
SULLA HORDE ¢, h—the Ides of 
ALLAY ORRIS March. 
LLANO IDIOT 3. Lee, flee; rock, 
MAYOROVERESTS frock; woo, woof: 
OLIVE sit, sift; lock, flock ; 
VIXEN ray, fray; olio. folio; 
EVENT lake, flake ; let, left ; 
TAPERENTSHAME alter, falter; end, 
ARENA HAVEN fend; lag, flag; fie, 
PECAN AVERT fife; deer,defer ; hat, 
ENACT MERGE haft; airy, fairy; eat, 
RANTS ENTER = feat; ti lap. flap ; ledge, 
fledge ; sot, soft; lout, flout ; lit ip, Dp; arm, 
| farm; latter, flatter ; lie, life ; old, iid; rill, frill ; ate, 
fate ; jea, leat ; lay, flay ; lower, flower; rat raft; wet, 
weft; log, flog; oil, foil; right, fright; dey, defy. 


4. Dog, ma, tick—dogmatic. 5. Arachne. 

6. Giotto, Titian, Torrigiano, Guido Reni, Masac- 

cio, Corre ggio, Rubens, aphael, Rembrandt, Hu- 

bert and Jan van Eyck ,D.S. French, Rosa Bonhe ur, 
| Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Paul Potter. 


is the Sailor Suit, brand-new, 
Made of cloth of a navy blue, 
With whistle, brass buttons and 
anchor — whew! — 
That was bought one day for Tommy 
Drew. 





These are the “Trousies,” soiled and torn 

The very first day the suit was worn — 

That selfsame sailor suit, brand-new, 

Nobby and natty and navy blue, 

With whistle, brass buttons and anchor — whew! — 
Bought for unlucky Tommy Drew. 


This is the Patch that mama applied 

To the terrible rent so long and wide, 

As she bent o’er the “trousies,” soiled 
and torn, 

The night of the first day they were 


worn 








The night of the first day they were worn 
As part of that sailor suit, brand-new, 
Nobby and natty and navy blue, 





THE UNLUCKY SAILOR SUIT OF 


BY ROE L. HENDRICK. 

As part of that sailor suit, brand- 
new, 

Nobby and natty and navy blue, 

With whistle, brass buttons and 
anchor — whew! — 

Bought for unlucky Tommy Drew. 


This is the Blouse that was once 
so gay, 

Ripped in wrestling and frayed 
at play 


Ere Tommy had worn it a month, they say. 
Why, he bursted an armhole the second day! 
It has patches like that mama applied 

To the terrible rent so long and wide, 

As she bent o’er the “trousies,” 


soiled 


& 


and torn, 





















BLUE. 


With whistle, brass buttons and 
anchor — whew ! — 
Bought for unlucky Tommy Drew. 


This is the Ragman and Tinman old 
To whom mama for a nickel sold — 
I am sure, my dears, though I never told, 

You could guess what it was had you heard her scold 
About a blouse that was once so gay, 

Now ripped in wrestling and frayed at play 

Ere Tommy had worn it a month, they say. 

Why, he bursted an armhole the second day! 

It has patches like that mama applied 

To the terrible rent so long and wide, 

As she bent o’er the “trousies,” soiled and torn, 

The night of the first day they were worn 

As part of the sailor suit, brand-new, 

Nobby and natty and navy blue, 

With whistle, brass buttons and anchor — whew! — 
Bought for unlucky Tommy Drew. 
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we paper for all the family. Its sub- 
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matter. 
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THE CHILD’S UNDERSTANDING. 


n a former article were men- 

tioned the beginning and 
gradual development of the 
special senses in infants, and 
the pleasure derived from 
watching this progressive ta- 
king on of the attributes of a 
sentient being. 

As yet, however, up to the 
end of the first year, the baby might be a cub ora 
puppy or a kitten, so far as it manifests any dis- 
tinctive human qualities. 

This statement will be indignantly denied by 
any mother of a six months’ old child, especially 
if it is her first; for long before this time she will 
have found numerous evidences of the possession 
of uncanny, even superhuman, intelligence. But 
to the cool, unbiased onlooker, its signs of pleas- 
ure and disgust, its cries and gurgles, its kicks 
and its reaching for what engages the eye are 
only signs of reflex action, showing no greater 
intelligence than is possessed by the kitten that 
reaches after a string or pats a ball. Something 
more than reflex movement is necessary to prove 
intelligence. 

A ery is usually the first evidence of physical 
life in the new-born, and articulate speech is one 
of the first signs of an awakening soul. The 
dawning of intelligence—which is the faculty of 
putting two and two together—is seen when the 
baby learns that crying brings food, or petting, or 
attention of some desirable sort. 

The time when actual speech begins is very | 
variable. Usually by the end of the first year the 
baby knows a few words or uses certain definite 
sounds to express definite wants, and by the end 
of the second year its command of language is, 
as a rule, ample for its needs. 

The cause of backwardness in speaking in a 
child which seems to be of average intelligence 
is not always easy to determine, but.one should 
always think of the possibility of deafness. 
“Tongue-tie” may be a cause of defective pronun- 
ciation, but never of backwardness in speaking, 
nor of dumbness. If the cause is found to reside 
in deafness, the child should always be made to | 
look at the speaker. In this way it will uncon- 
sciously become a lip-reader as it learns to talk; | 
and this is an accomplishment that will stand it | 
in good stead in later life, even if treatment is | 
eventually successful in removing the cause of the 
deafness. 

It is a great temptation to encourage “cunning” 
baby errors of speech. Perhaps the best course 
is neither to foster nor to fight them, but to let 
them die their natural death. 


*® 
YOUTH AND AGE IN THE GARDEN. 


lowers, immemorially accounted beautiful, 

have become alike a standard for beauty and 
the favorite tribute to it. Ages ago the ancient 
East described a beautiful maiden as being “‘slen- 
der as a young palm,” “sweet as the breath of the 
jessamine,” “graceful as the swaying of wheat.” 
Old China to-day speaks of the tiny feet of its 
high-bred beauties not as feet, but as “three-inch 
gold lilies.” 

Poets of our own race are lavish of floral figures, 
and many, such as violet eyes, cherry lips, rose- 
leaf complexions, hair curling like tendrils, have 
become the tritest commonplaces. 

Sometimes a flower is made the especial per- 
sonal epithet of a poetic heroine, as “‘Elaine, the 
lily maid of Astolat’’; “Fair Rosamund, Rose of 
all the world”; “Priscilla, the Mayflower of Plym- 
outh.” Flowers and flower-like freshness are 
naturally thought of in a breath; girls and gardens 
seem to belong together. 

And yet, poets’ verses and florists’ bills appar- 
ently to the contrary, there are dissenting voices, 
if not as to flowers, at least as to gardens. Even 
Maud, they point out, had to be invited with 
unusual and passionate urgency to ‘“‘Come into 
the garden,”’ before she went; and Herrick, who 
so melodiously bade young girls to “Gather ye 
roses while ye may,” said nothing about growing 
them. 

That is the point. Youth gladly gathers, but 
it will rarely grow; it is too impatient. Therefore 
in the garden it is a guest only, as welcome, bright 
and fitting as butterfly or humming-bird, but also 
as transient. It does not really belong; it visits. 
The true gardener, observant, leisurely, laborious, 
loving, patient, unworrying, must be content to 
keep even pace with Nature, who will not be hur- 
ried. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland, whose daffodils are 
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known throughout Massachusetts, and her ad- 
mirable stories throughout the country, has pointed 
out that it is in middle life that the passion for 
gardening is oftenest at its height. Many gar- 
deners are not moved till then even to begin 
gardening; others who do, do not acquire till then 
their deepest enthusiasm. 

Gardening is the especial recreation and delight 
of middle age and old age; for, once fully tasted, 
it is a joy that does not pall. The infinite variety 
of even the tiniest garden under the ever-changing 
touch of the seasons “age cannot wither nor cus- 
tom stale.” 

True, a girl in a garden always appeals to artist 
or poet, and rightly so. There is but one thing 
lovelier—an exquisite old lady, with silver hair 
and tranquil eyes, moving softly among her flowers 
in the slanting golden light of a late summer after- 
noon, when the incense of rose and lily rises most 
richly, her face reflecting, as no young face wholly 
can, the spirit of the garden, which is patience, 
faith and peace. 
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LEADING LORNA. 


arnessing a horse for the first time, without 

knowledge of horse or harness, is a difficult 
undertaking; but to unharness under the same 
conditions, declares Zephine Humphrey, in “Over 
Against Green Peak,” is an ordeal even more to 
be dreaded. How the author accomplished it 
she tells as follows: 

Dismounting from my seat, after driving into 
the carriage-house, I went round in front of Lorna 
and gazed up into her face. I had heard some 
one scoffingly say that a woman always makes 
the mistake of unbuckling all the straps of a 
harness. I would not do that. 

What motions did Billy go through when he 
went about unharnessing? I conjured up his 


| image a remembering desperately. 


He raised his arms; I raised my arms. 

He laid hold; I laid hold. 

He pulled; I — without unbuckling a strap. 

After a long time one ear came out. No, merci- 
fully, not out of the head, but out of the harness. 
The second ear proved an “9 | conquest. Then 
Lorna gave a vigorous shake of her head, so that 
the head-stall fellin my hand. Then Lorna reached 
her head to pluck a mouthful of hay depending 
from the loft. 

I now abandoned my idea concerning the ignor- 
ing of buckles and straps when it came to the rest 
of the harness, and with the use of a little common 
sense I succeeded in getting Lorna quite free, 
out of the shafts and all. 

Then what came next? A bare horse is an un- 
wieldy creature to the hand of woman. Yet 
somehow this horse must be guided out to the 
stable and into her own stall. appily my inven- 
tion came to my aid. 

I ran round into the stable, took a measure of 
oats, and poured it out into Lorna’s manger. At 
the first musical falling sound Lorna pricked u 
her ears, deserted her hay, and started towar 
the door. I met her half-way, wishing at least to 
appear to superintend the affair, and twined my 
fingers in her mane. 

ogether thus we charged out of the door, Lorna 
striding ahead, I trailing after, my feet scarcely 
touching ground. It was a most rapid transit. 
I caught a brief glimpse of three big-eyed faces 
veering cautiously from one of the windows of the 
— before we wheeled right-about into the 
stable. 

“Dear,” said Aunt Susan, later, to me, “I don’t 
want to criticize your truly wonderful management 
of Lorna, but if you would lead her a little more 
slowly I should feel more comfortable.” 
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COULD SUPPLY ANY NEED. 


7 Rank prided himself on having the largest 
general store in the county, says a writer in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. “If man wishes it, 
and it is made, I have it,’’ was the sign over the 
door and the motto which capped all his advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. 


“George,” said the storekeeper one morning, as 
he was giving instructions to a green clerk, “no 
one must ever leave this store without making a 
purchase. If a person doesn’t know what he 
wants, suggest something. And remember, we 
have everything, from carpet-stretchers to mau- 
soleums.” 

George’s first customer was a leisurely appear- 
ing chap, who gazed about curiously, but had no 
definite object in view. “Just looking around,” 
he explained. 

““Wouldn’t you_like to take a look at our new 
line of postal cards?” suggested the eager clerk. 

“No, not this time,” answered the stranger. 
“T’m just a little short this morning.” 

“Ah,” urged the new clerk, “then perhaps you’d 
like to look at our line of new and handsome 


stretchers?” 
* «¢ 
WHY SHE COULD NOT TELL. 
‘ hat was the text, Jane?” asked Mr. Trib. 


bles, as his wife came home from church. 

Mrs. Tribbles had to confess that she had for- 

gotten it. “Or, rather,” she added, “I lost it. In 
fact, I didn’t get it.” 


“‘When I fail to remember the text you always 
want to know why. What was the reason that 
you didn’t get it?” 

we ng happened that drove it from my 
mind.” 

“What was it that happened?” 

“Well, if you must know,” said his wife, rubbing 
her nose, “‘just as the B nag nd was about to give 
out the text a moth flew along right in front of 
me. You know well enough what a woman does 
when she sees a moth. Of course I couldn’t clap 
my hands there in church and crush it between 
them, but I spread out my handkerchief, made a 
quick motion, and folded it together. Then I 
pressed it a 

“IT got the moth, but I lost the text.” 
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THE BEAM AND THE MOTE. 


ittle Dick, the village “bad boy,” was wading 
through a shallow swamp catching frogs with 
a small landing-net. It was slow work, for the 
frogs were nimble and exceedingly shy, but when- 
ever he succeeded in capturing one he made sure 
that it did not get away by putting it in a tin 
bucket that had a perforated lid. He had just 
caught a fine specimen and transferred it to his 
bucket, when a young lady, who was out for a 
walk, happened along. 

“Little boy,” she said, “don’t you know it’s very 
cruel to catch those poor little froggies?” 

Dick straightened up and looked at her. She 
wore a gorgeous “‘creation”’ on her head, and some- 
thing in its trimmings attracted his attention. 

“IT want ’em to wear on my hat,” he said. 


BEAUTIFUL SKIN, 
Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 
Preserved by Cuticura Soap, 

The World’s Favorite, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and stopping falling hair, for softening, whitening and 
soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby rashes, | 
itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations and | 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily | 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment are of inestimable value. [ Adv. 








COMMON -SENSE TREATMENT FOR 


HAY-FEVER AND ASTHMA 
Let us tell you about THE HAYES METHOD and 

its success. You can stay at home and work. Ask for 

book Y-81, free. Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. 


o. Lf 
THE BEST EVER! 
a 5 High-grade, Comic O Cc 
POST -CARDS 
BEST CARDS AND BEST VALUE YOU EVER SAW. 


Extraordinary. Money returned if not padetactory. 
STAR CARD CO., 684 Broadway, New York, Dept. 7. 

















A Daisy Air Rifle or 

a Watch for a little work. 
Send 15c.to partly cover cost and mailing 
full 26c. package of Dip Silver Polish. Have 
your mother try it; if she approves, selling six pack- 
ages earns you the Air Rifle, Watch or cash coamnienien. 
D & P MFG. CO., 560 Hodges Building, Detroit, Mich. 
























FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


se eye 6 
King Philip Mills 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth . 

Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “ just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 








3 in One k Il fishing tackle i ect 
order. Reel oiled with 3 in'One won't ack. —_ 
at critical moment. They always work easily a 
surely. 3 in One will not gum, turn black or sticky. 


3 in One prevents rust on steel rods, keeps joints 
and connections clean and smooth, preserves w 
rods, too, making them tough and pliable. 

Draw your line, silk or linen, through rag mois- 
tened with 3 in One. Makes it stronger and last 
longer. Will not rot, twist or tangle ; preserves li 
nets and traps in either fresh or salt water. 

Try 3 in One at . Write f 
FREE liberal ions nel pee bosklet. 3 IN ONE 
OIL CO., 43 Broadway, New York. 
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STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H. Mexico! 
Natal, Java, etc., an 

Mixed, 20c.' 65 diff. U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges 
Be. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Free. ‘ 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE BIGGEST OFFER YET! 


] 0 Gorgeously Colored { 0 Cc 
RPwPosT.caA RDS 


FINEST VIEWS OF GREATEST AMERICAN CITIES 
All different. Regular peice 60 cents. Special intro- 

ile they last. WRITE Now. 
CARD CO., 202 Broadway, New York, Dept. 6. 





VASELINE 


IN TUBES 


A complete assortment 
of Vaseline Specialties in 
the modern tube form 
will prove the handiest 
and safest medicine chest 
for all the little ills so 
prevalent in every family. 
Each Vaseline Specialty 
is adapted to certain uses. 

Do you know that 


HAY FEVER 


is greatly helped by putting in 
the nostril a little Carbolated 
Vaseline? That the 


MOSQUITO BITE 


is relieved and insects driven 
away by the application of 
Mentholated Vaseline P 


You should learn the special 
uses of the following: 


CAPSICUM VASELINE 
WHITE VASELINE 
CAMPHORATED VASELINE 
VASELINE COLD CREAM 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE 
BORATED VASELINE 
VASELINE OXIDE OF ZINC 
OINTMENT 
All Vaseline Specialties are 
put up in Tubes. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 
Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product, 


17 State Street 
New York 
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M3 tL Cbley Mow 
M5 bb Bred How 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


THE VERY HIGHEST 





QUALITY —- BUY IT 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 
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unseasonably hot 
mornings in early 
spring. All the 
women in the crowd- 
ed suburban train looked as if 
their husbands had been bla- 
ming them for the weather ; all 
the men looked as if they were 
hungering for more victims to 
blame. 

In the door at the end of the 
car came a woman dressed in 
a cool buff percale. She was \ 
trundling a go-cart, which filled 
up the aisle unwarrantably. There was an 
impatient pause before a disdainful young man 
on the shady side of the car rose, and turning 
his back on the mother without giving her a 
chance to acknowledge his courtesy, savagely 
attached himself to a strap. 

She hesitated an instant, then wheeled the 
go-cart in front of the vacant place, and sat 
down. All about her were cross, perspiring 
faces, but she saw none of them. Her eyes 
were fixed on the occupant of the go-cart—and 
she smiled. 

That occupant was perhaps one year old—a 
chubby-faced, blue-eyed, placid little girl baby. 
There was nothing in the least remarkable 
about her, beyond the fact that she was a baby. 
As she sat, tightly strapped into position, she 
rolled her little head to one side, and gazed 
serenely at a man across the aisle, who looked 
as if his business might be slicing juicy porter- 
house steaks. 

It happened that this man’s toes had been run 
over by the wheels of the go-cart when it en- 
tered, and now, in his cheap gray suit, with a 
plaid flannel cap pulled over his eyes and a 
burly red fist clenched on each knee, he was 
not a friendly-looking spectacle. 

Still the baby gazed, and as she did so, a 
strange thing happened. The fists relaxed; the 
butcher sat up and smoothed his wrinkled coat 
lapels. Suddenly he began to smile and bob 
his head like an automaton and jingle his heavy, 
plated watch-chain. 

For several minutes the unsmiling baby 
scrutinized him. Evidently the bobbing head 
interested her. But after a while she shifted 
her gaze to the tall Englishman, with the sandy 
beard violently brushed asunder, who was 
glaring out of an opposite window, wondering 
why mothers had so little sense as to drag small 
children about in this way, at the inconvenience 
of other passengers. 

At first he did not notice the gaze, but the 
baby’s eyes drew his, and presently a large, 


ingratiating smile spread over his face. Lean- s 


ing far into the aisle, he playfully tapped the 
baby’s pink kid toes with his folded newspaper ; 
but although she graciously permitted him this 
liberty once, twice, many times, no glimmer of 
a smile repaid his efforts. 

When at last he began wildly shaking a 
bunch of keys at her, she calmly turned her 
face away, and commenced the inspection of 
a severe-looking woman on the other side of 
him. 

It was marvelous. In less than one minute 
of solemn, blue-eyed gazing, she had that 
ag playing peek-a-boo with her handker- 
chieL. 

So it went on. Great in her smallness, the 
queen of the go-cart sat there, silently casting 
her spell on first one and then another along 
the row, until she had every one within range 
transformed into a gesticulating subject, each 
eager to win the smile she regally withheld. 
All the time the little mother sat looking at 
her baby, apparently unconscious that a king- 
dom was being conquered. 

In all the crowd there was one insensate clod 
who had refused to bow before the majesty of 
babyhood. ‘This was the disdainful young man 
who stood clinging to the strap with his back 
to the go-cart. But at last even he—when he 
noticed a certain sensible-looking business man 
grinning and pounding the arm of ‘his seat— 
was led to cast one curious glance at the cause 
of all the sensation. 

Just as he turned, the train gave a terrific 
lurch in stopping, and before any one knew 
what had happened, the disdainful young man 
lost his footing, clutched vainly at the strap, 
and went down—an ignominious heap with 
arms and legs flying—all over the little go-cart ! 






















OF THE GO-CART 


BY GRACE E. CODY 


‘Hi you! Look 
out there!’’ shouted 
the red-faced butcher, 
jumping to his feet. 

*“*Cad!’’ muttered 
the Englishman, un- 
der his breath. 

“Oh! Oh!’ wailed 
the stern -looking 
woman, softly. 

Meanwhile the dis- 
dainful young man 
was trying to get up. 
His first impulse was 
to seize the odious cart 
which had under- 
mined his footing, and 
dash it through the 
nearest window ; but as he struggled out of his 
awkward plight, his face brushed a soft, chubby 
cheek, and there, almost within his unwilling 
arms, as he sprawled over the go-cart, he found 
—the baby ! 

It happened ina flash. The train had stopped 
at the down-town station, and the outgoing 
passengers were crowding close to see if the 
baby were hurt. The pretty mother was look- 
ing amused, for the baby was safe—and a 
worshipful young man was on his knees, square 
in front of the go-cart. But in that flash, her 
majesty the baby, deigning at last to smile, 
threw both dimpled hands and both pink kid 
feet into the air with a loud, expressive squeal 
of delight. In the language of her court she 
had said to the worshipful young man, ‘‘Come 
on! Play some more.’’ 

**Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed the relieved butcher, 
while the Englishman chuckled softly; and a 
minute later, from the door of that stuffy car, 
on that sultry, soul-trying morning, issued a 
party of jolly passengers, each facing the day 
with a good-natured smile. 

At the end of the procession a pretty mother 
waited patiently for a young man, who had 
insisted on trundling her baby’s go-cart out of 
the car. Thanking him sweetly, she wheeled 
the baby away, while the once disdainful young 
man stood waving his hat, and calling ‘‘By-by! 
By-by!’”’ after the go-cart. 
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ALL -HIS. 


llis Osborne was not a conceited man, but he 
had the unfortunate habit of mentioning his 
own connection with everything, as if to give it 
added interest. On one occasion he was show- 
ing a visitor the sights of the small city in 
which he lived. 


‘*There,’’ he said, pointing to a shop, ‘‘is 
the place I used to work when I was a lad. 
And that man you can see in the doorway is 
the very person I learned the business under! 
5 , isn’t it? Yes, and on the next corner 
is the hitching-post my father always used to 
fasten his horse to when he went to the 
barber’s.”” 

His guest expressed appropriate interest. His 
attention was soon diverted, however. 

**See that man, the one with the green bag? 
Well, he’s my lawyer. Funny we should 
come across him just now, isn’t it? He’s 
walking with my doctor, and good gracious, 
there’s my wife across the street! Come over 
and 1’1] introduce you.’’ 

He dragged the bewildered friend over the 


‘*Mary,’”’ he announced, ‘‘this is my guest, 


Mr. Bokman, We’ll take him up and give him 
one of my new spring chickens for dinner.’’ 
€ © 
GOOD PAY. 


n @ newspaper appeared this liberal offer: 

‘Wanted, capable office boy; salary, $1 a 
week.”’? A young man of Seminary Avenue, 
says a writer in the Washington Star, could 
not resist replying to it. His letter ran: 

I beg to offer you my services. Should you 
o— a premium I could furnish five hun 
do’ fou do not mention Sundays—should 
I have to work on that day? Neither do you 
state whether the applicant must be clothed or 
not, but I have concluded that he must at least 
wear trousers, or he would be unable to carry 
home his wages. 


A NEW STATE CAPITAL. 
“— me see, I’ve almost forgotten,’’ the new 
Western sojourner at Saymouth began 
reflectively, ‘‘what is the capital of New 
Hampshire ?’’ 
” Summer boarders,’’ replied a knowing 


native. 
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For the 
Vacation Season. 








day wear about the farm. 
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This Coat is made of strong brown duck with corduroy collar. 
is supplied with six outside pockets and two large inside game pockets. 
Suitable for hunting, fishing, tramping or boating. Also for every- 


Canvas Hunting Coat. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





It 


Sizes 32 to 44 inches chest measure. When 


you order be sure to state size wanted. 


The "Penobscot" Moccasins. 


BOYS’ SIZES, 2 to 6 only, given for one new subscription 
and 85 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 

MEN'S SIZES, 7 to 9, given for one new subscription and 
$1.20 extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 





These Moccasins are made in a territory adjoining one of.the oldest 
tribes of Indians in the country. Tanned by an Indian process, double 
sewed, bellows tongue, metal eyelets, flexible oil finish. Suitable for 
snow-shoeing, hunting and camp wear. 


AMP LIFE is considered by many one of the 
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most delightful of summer recreations. 
Wall Tents offered are particularly adapted for 


The 


The material is 8-oz. duck, and 


the price includes poles and pins complete. Sent by 
express at receiver’s expense. 





Wall Tents. 


Length and Breadth. Height of Tent. Height of Wall. Price of Tent. 
x 7 feet. 7 feet. 3 feet. $ 6.00. 
7 x 9% feet. 7 ~+«feet. 3 feet. 7.00. 
9%xI2 feet. 7% feet. 3 feet. 12.00. 


Tent Flys. 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found useful. 
In stormy weather it is a great protection, and in the heat of summer 


it serves as an air shaft. 


We can supply Flys made of 8-oz. duck 


at one-half the price of the corresponding size tent. 


PERRY MASON 


Semin si eee 


COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Feeling Clean. 


When one steps into a Sulpho-Napthol 
bath a delightful, gratifying sense of per- 
sonal cleanliness steals over the body, 
accompanied by a sense of vigorous, healthy 
exhilaration ; a feeling so entirely different 
from any thing ever before experienced that 
many keep it on hand for this purpose, if for 
nothing else. To the knowledge of being clean 
is added the sense of cleanliness. A Sulpho- 
Napthol bath taken before retiring soothes all 
—— aches, pains, and refreshes the body, indu- 
Ft aa cing restful sleep. Avoid the use of injurious 
a ‘‘just as good’’ imitations and substitutes. 
ca In sealed bottles and yellow packages. 


10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00. 


On Sale by all Druggists and Grocers. 
BOOKLET SENT FREE. 
The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE COMPANY, 
SELLING AGENTS, BOSTON. 
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MINUTE 
GELATINE 


Don’t think that gelatines are so near 
alike that it makes little difference what 
kind you get. There’s as much differ- 
euce in gelatines as there is in people. 
Be particular; order the genuine Minute 
Gelatine. Itis pure, reliable, health- 
ful. ‘This is the time to use it with 
fruits and berries. The Minute Cook 
Book (Free) gives 35 receipts. 

To prepare simply take one envelope - 
(there are four in every feckese). dis- 
solve the contents in boiling water or 
milk, add sugar, fruit or flavor as desired, 
and itis ready for immediate yse. A full 
package makes one-half gallon of 
clear, firm jelly. 

For your pqoes’ s address and 13 cents 
we will send a full package wt mail, 
post-paid, and the MinuteCook Book Free. 
Guaranteed under National 
Pure Food Law. Look for the 
Minuteman on every package. 





MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 
Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 
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When you have tried all other 
substitutes and have grown 
tired of them and when 
you can no longer 
drink real coffee 
—try this. 

















You’ll be 
surprised 
to see how 
much you will 
enjoy it and how 
thoroughly it will satisfy 
you, though you may be a con- 
j firmed coffee-drinker. Its flavor is 
j so like the flavor of coffee that you don’t 
notice the difference. You will soon notice, 








hy however, a difference in your health, for Old 
* Grist Mill does not make you bilious and nervous 
as coffee does, but quiets the nerves, aids diges- 
tion, helps keep you well. 
Provide the children with Old Grist Mill to 
drink, that they may not get into the coffee habit ; 
they’ll thank you for it. 
All Old Grist Mill goods guaranteed under National Pure Food Law. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Don’t forget about those 


HOT 
BISCUITS. 


Quickly made with Old 

Grist Mill Self Rais- 

ing Biscuit Flour. 
NEVER FAILS. 









































For Pickling 


Choose 


STICKNEY & POOR’S 
Whole Mixed Spice 


and you'll get good results every time. 
This brand is absolutely pure; it is of 
first quality and full flavor, too. 


Whenever you buy Spices it will pay you to 
order Stickney & Poor’s. 
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full strength 
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Guaranteed 

| Under National 

Pure Food Law, 
Number 1510. 











HOUSEHOLD FAVORITES 


SAWYER'S | 


50 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 
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+ Genuine Cut Glass Luncheon Set. 


This beautiful Set consists 
of 1 8-inch Fruit Bowl, 1 5-inch 
Nappy, 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 
Sugar Bowl. Each genuine cut 
glass anda late pattern. The Set 
constitutes 
a_ selection 
particularly 
adapted to 
the needs of 
the up-to- 
date house- 
wife. 









The Set of Four Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for two new 
subscriptions and $3.50 extra. Price $7.00. Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Berry and Ice Cream Set. 


This Set, consisting of 
1 Bowl and 6 Saucers, 
is of Austrian china, 
handsomely decorated 
with sprays of roses. 
We call special atten- 
tion to the shape of the 
pieces and the quality 
of the ware. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. The 
Set will be found a 
most attractive addi- 
tion to the furnishings 
of the dining-table. It 
is equally useful for 
serving salads, fruits 
and ice cream. Diam- 
eter of Bow! 934 in., 
Saucers 5 4 in. 





The Set of Seven Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra. Price $1.00. t by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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